








A “Sunday Supplement” Contest 


“To interest readers is obviously the prime object in all popular 
writing. The basis of interest in the news story, the special feature 
article, and the short story is essentially the same. Whatever the 
average person likes to hear and see, whatever gives him pleasure 
and satisfaction, is what he wants to read about.” 





This contest is designed to test the ingenuity of our readers in 
writing material for short fiction or articles that would fulfill the 
requirements of the Sunday newspaper supplement in brevity, 
human interest, timeliness, etc. 


THE WRITER offers a prize of $25.00 a month for the best story 
or article to be published in this magazine each month during Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, 1933. 


RULES, CONDITIONS, AND PRIZES 


Work out a brief story or article that full name and address. More than 
would seem adapted for a Sunday one manuscript may be submitted by 
newspaper supplement feature. The one person. 

length limit is 1,200 to 2,000 words. 


Send your manuscript to Contest 
Editor, 309 College House, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 














On the first page of your manuscript, 
describe as briefly as possible the 
source of your idea for the story or 
article, and show, if necessary, the 
process of developing the idea into > Manuscripts received before the Ist 
the finished piece of work. of each month will be considered for 

inclusion in the following issue: i.e., 
Each manuscript must be original manuscripts received before January 
(never before published), type- 1 will be considered for the February 
written, and contain the author’s issue. 


Only manuscripts which are accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
return envelope will be returned at the close of the contest. 
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Plays for Tomorrow 


By C. Louis RuspsamMen 


Tue author has had wide experience in judging plays, including 
ten years as head of the Play and Film Department of one of the 
largest literary agencies. 


- the days when many of the present 
high-ranking theatrical producers were 


agenting plays and managing prize- 


fighters, Rose Melville, in the réle of “Sis 
Hopkins,” would exclaim, “Don’t do noth- 
ing for nobody who won’t do nothing for 
you.” In “Sis Hopkins,” Miss Melville’s 


Mid-Western philosophic dictum was 
screamed at an attacking horde of oil 
swindlers; but without changing a word 
this accusation might quite justifiably have 
been hurled by the playwrights of that 
period against many of the then reigning 
lords of Broadway. And so there arose a 
band of play agents whose chief service to 
the dramatist lay, not in having direct 
wires to the ears of the leading producers, 
but rather in having sufficiently brusque 
and shrewd fronts to protect clients from 
the wolves of the Great White Way. 
From this mélée of rmaanagerial hood- 
winking came the logical formation of the 
highly beneficial Dramatists’ Guild of the 
Authors’ League, which set a standard 
minimum royalty for all plays, which de- 
vised the now universally accepted con- 
tract between author and manager, and, 
which, in brief, performed for the play- 
wright many of the services which once 
necessitated the good agent. It became 
obvious, therefore, for the agent, if he 
were to be of continued aid to the play- 


wright, to apply his intelligence along 
newer lines, and not just the heckling for 
terms and royalties. It is true that the 
good representative of today, as those of 
yesterday, must still handle contracts and 
les autres affaires d’argent of his clients; 
but this part of his work is now merely in- 
cidental to the larger whole of his task. 

Busy contemporary theatrical producers 
have neither the time nor inclination to 
read all of the thousand plays which are 
yearly submitted to them. They read only 
those “best” ones which have received fa- 
vorable comment from their “readers.” The 
author’s play must, therefore, be as perfect 
a piece of writing as is possible, if it is to 
reach the inner sanctum of reputable 
Broadway moguls. 

On my desk, for instance, is a large pile 
of scripts containing real merit, some 
written by playwrights of established repu- 
tations, others by the newer pens of the 
important dramatists of tomorrow. Yet 
none of these plays is ready for distribu- 
tion to the offices of theatrical tycoons. 
They need work. In one it may be style; 
in another it may be characterization. But 
the chief deficiency of the modern American 
playwright seems to be, not in the writing, 
which in most cases is of an unusually high 
standard, but in the lack of a theme, or a 
subject with contemporary punch and sig- 
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nificance. Since the advent of the talkie, 
and the more intelligent discrimination of 
theatre patrons which has followed, this 
last fact is of greater importance than ever 
before in the history of the theatre. 
Whether the weakness is in style, theme, 
plot, or characterization, the playwright 
must be directed to the location of his 
faults, and, if possible, helped to make his 
play a more “flop-proof” vehicle. 

Originality of theme, plot, and dialogue 
have always been at a premium on the 
stage and screen. So often authors uncon- 
sciously copy current hits, and are quite 
surprised when this fact is revealed to them. 
I have sent back a countless number of ex- 
cellent scripts, which, when boiled down, 
were just another attempt at “Broadway,” 
“The Front Page,” “Grand Hotel,” or 
whatever happened to be the hit of the 
moment. 

Everybody, it appears, thinks he or she 
can write a play. It may require psycho- 
logical understanding to write a novel, 
analytical brilliance to write an essay, and 
divine inspiration to concoct a poem, but 
somehow it seems very easy to dash off the 
hundred loosely typed pages of dialogue 
and stage directions which go to make a 
play. Without any further hesitancy, there- 
fore, “Young America” writes over six 
thousand three-act plays each year. Since, 
surprisingly enough, some of the results 
from these novice pens are quite satisfac- 
tory, it becomes necessary for the agent to 
comb all of the material sent him, dis- 
courage those who appzar completely lack- 
ing in talent, and teach practical play 
craftsmanship to those who seem the pos- 
sessors of the showman’s secrets. 

In the many years during which I handled 
the work of such English playwrights as 
John Galsworthy, Noel Coward, Benn W. 
Levy, and A. A. Milne, I discovered one 
of the chief differences between the works 
of the better playwrights here and abroad. 
The English dramatist always spends con- 
siderably more time writing, rewriting, 
and polishing his script, with the result 


that his product is in finished condition 
when it is first brought by him to his agent. 
In the case of “Young America” this is not 
so true. Perhaps because of our greater 
emphasis on speed, our countrymen seem 
to rush through their jobs of writing with 
such rapidity that they quite naturally 
leave flaws, some alarmingly big ones, in 
their output. If, as most English writers 
do, “Young America” would spend a year 
on its plays, as it does on its novels, there 
undoubtedly would be fewer scripts com- 
pleted, but those that were written would be 
of a finer calibre. 

There are, of course, numerous sources 
of play and film material, but let me just 
mention the four most likely ones. 

In the first place, there are the many 
unsolicited plays which are sent in from 
all over the country by playwrights, whom 
I have described in another paragraph, 
and, also, plays sent in by friends of the 
playwrights whose plays have received fa- 
vorable criticism or reaction. The percent- 
age of profitable plays which are un- 
solicited unfortunately runs very low. I 
think one can safely say that to find ten sal- 
able plays out of a thousand unsolicited 
ones is quite a high percentage. 

The second source, and one that is 
usually much more profitable, is found 
when some one feels that an incident in his 
life or in some friend’s life has the making 
of an excellent play. Such a person, as a 
rule, can visualize a play but knows noth- 
ing about play technique, and it is then 
advisable for this story teller to collabo- 
rate with a good dramatist in writing up 
the material in play form. This has often 
proved financially profitable to both par- 
ties, for a number of the younger play- 
wrights, although they write extremely 
well and have an unusual command of 
dialogue, are very often so anxious to put 
over some of their own epigrams or “wise 
cracks” that they lose sight of the most 
essential factor of a play: namely, that a 
play must be interesting and hold the at- 
tention of an audience for two or more 
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hours. Therefore, given a good plot, the 
dialogue and construction of a play is not 
so difficult for a dramatist who writes well. 


The third source for plays and motion 
picture material is in the newly published 
books and short stories. If the dramatiza- 
tion rights are available, the next step is 
to find a dramatist who can handle that 
particular subject well and who is free at 
that moment to give his unhampered efforts 
to the work. In the particular case of pub- 
lished books and magazine articles, it is 
most essential to check up on the various 
loopholes and rights involved. It has often 
been my experience to have some new 
author come into my office with a manu- 
script and say, “I read a book several 
months ago and thought it had such an 
excellent idea for a play that I dramatized 
it, and here it is.” In these instances my 
first question usually is, “Have you a con- 
tract for these rights? Is the copyright 
valid, etc?” And the young hopeful re- 
plies, “I didn’t know such things were 
necessary—lI liked the story and made a 
play out of it.” Just another case of put- 
ting the cart before the horse. 

And, finally, we come to the greatest 
source for play material and one which 
has not been used so much in the past as 
it should have been—the newspapers. How 
often do we pick up a newspaper and see 
a small article which, in just a few lines, 
has more “kick” in it than the majority 
of plays one sees on Broadway. Often 
these newspaper articles bring back to 
mind similar experiences—ones we have had 
ourselves, or ones we have heard about 
from our friends—and so quite simply the 
newspaper paragraph combined with our 
own ingenuity or story may be worked up 
into a most stirring and profitable piece. 

But given the material just how should 
one write it up? This is the question I am 
continually being asked by authors—will 
it be tragedy, farce, or political satire? 
What type of play would make a “hit” on 
Broadway this winter? “Of Thee I Sing,” 
a political satire, is still playing to capac- 











ity audiences. Would another play along 
similar lines also be successful? Who 
knows? It is, of course, much more diffi- 
cult to generalize about the theatre than 
it is for a book publisher to say what will 
be a best seller. I have asked a great many 
producers this same question and the 
answer I always get is—“‘We want a good 
play.” When I ask what they consider a 
good play, they shake their heads and, 
smiling, say, “Just a good play.” Tragedy, 
comedy, farce, as long as it is a good play 
—and by a good play I’ve deduced that 
the producer means one that interests him 
when he reads it. The producer usually 
shows the script to a few people closely 
associated with him to get their reaction, 
and if they also feel that the play has pos- 
sibilities, he buys it, considers it a good 
play, and puts it into rehearsal. 

Personally, I believe that realism is the 
keynote of the American Theatre and am 
advising playwrights to bear this point 
strongly in mind when writing. The best 
example of modern realism on the stage 
today is the play, “Another Language,” 
which over night, jumped most unex- 
pectedly into the season’s “hit.” Any one 
reading this play would undoubtedly con- 
sider it interesting, but hardly the “hit” 
it has developed into. It is, of course, 
superbly directed and beautifully cast. So 
perfectly is it cast as to types, that every 
audience sees in the Hallam family either 
a vivid picture of their own lives or that 
of some one close to them. 


I have gone to see the play several times 
just to listen to the audience chatter be- 
tween the acts. The conversation, instead 
of being about the usual popular topic of 
the depression, politics, or Wall Street is: 
“You know, so and so had the same experi- 
ence a little while ago,” or, “Oh, Lord, how 
she reminded me of my mother-in-law.” To 
get this sort of a reaction from an audience 
and to have members of an audience see 
themselves, their troubles, or ambitions 
realistically portrayed on the stage is my 
idea of successful writing. 
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“Adapted for the Stage”’ 


By Joun GaALLisHaw 


HIS article does not set out to con- 

vey instruction in the art of play 
writing. It is intended as a word of warn- 
ing to those writers who propose to 
“adapt” a novel for the stage. The de- 
vices of the novelist and the devices of the 
playwright are distinct ; yet fundamental- 
ly, their material is the same. Each of 
them deals with an interpretation of life, 
or more accurately, with some manifesta- 
tion of life. I hope, in this article, by 
pointing out inherent differences in ma- 
terial, to cast a certain light upon the 
vexed problem of deciding just what por- 
tion of the material contained in a novel 
should and what should not be “adapted 
for the stage.” 

The material with which the novelist and 
the playwright deals is character. Lest 
there be some confusion in the minds of 
readers, it might be well to say, at once, 
that the character of one person is differen- 
tiated from the character of another per- 
son by a variation in responses to stimuli. 
Every writer of fiction, playwright or 
novelist, must come eventually to see that 
this is so; indeed it is this knowledge that 
gives him control of the technical devices 
of his medium. Yet a control of technical 
devices is not in itself su.ucient as a guar- 
antee of excellence in craftsmanship. This 
must be built upon a solid foundation of a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of 
fiction, and especially those principles 
which apply to the portrayal of character. 

The smallest structural unit common to 
all forms of fiction is the Stimulus- 
Response unit. The audience, or in the case 
of the novel, the readers, are made aware 
of something which stimulates an actor to 
respond. They are then made aware of 
the response of the actor. Stimulus-Re- 
sponse, following Stimulus-Response, in 
swift succession combine to build up the 
scenes of the novel or play. No writer can 


be said to be completely a master of his 
craft who does not understand that there 
are four values which may be extracted 
from each response :-— 

1. Disturbance value. 

2. Character value. 

3. Narrative value. 

4. Dramatic value. 

Both novelist and dramatist will achieve 
dramatic value and narrative value in the 
same way, indeed, in the only way in which 
they may be achieved. It may seem ele- 
mentary to say that the audience or the 
readers are aware of a sense of drama 
when they feel that “things aren’t going 
very well.” And because they have allied 
themselves with one actor or one group, 
they are aware of some central program 
of that actor or that group for whom 
“things aren’t going very well.” Yet it 
is this very elementary attitude toward the 
responses of an actor that «nables a writer 
—playwright or novelist—to achieve 
dramatic value and narrative value. The 
narrative value comes from the sense of 
some program giving a unity to the ac- 
tions of the group of which he approves; 
and the dramatic value comes from the 
sense of forces whose intent is to oppose 
and to frustrate the successful outcome of 
that program. 

Yet it would be fatal to assume that nar- 
rative values are contributed only by the 
actions of one actor or group and that 
dramatic values are contributed only by 
the opposing group. This would be to dis- 
regard the most basic consideration in the 
whole philosophy of fiction values—the 
fact that drama is conveyed in a more 
poignant degree by the fear of ultimate 
frustration than by the knowledge of pres- 
ent opposition. And this fear may be felt 
by the actor who is foreseeing his own pos- 
sible frustration at the same time that he 
is striving valiantly to avert it. His ac- 
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tions and responses in attempting to over- 
come opposition or avert disaster con- 
tribute a narrative value, and are fre- 
quently simultaneous with his fear of an 
unsuccessful outcome, which contributes a 
dramatic value. 

Equally, an opposing actor may by his 
actions or speech, designed to bring about 
the frustration of the other actor’s pro- 
gram, convey to the audience a sense of 
the ultimate ineffectiveness of this action, 
and thus remove dramatic value, and even 
contribute a narrative value by uninten- 
tionally falling in with the program of 
the other actor which gives the whole story 
or play its narrative wnity. These are basic 
principles; until they are understood 
neither novelist nor dramatist can write 
effectively. Once they are understood, the 
novelist and the dramatist can each be 
completely effective in his own field. 

If it is a novelist who is writing, his task 
is much simpler than is that of the play- 
wright. He has practically no limitations 
except those placed upon him by his own 
abilities. Yet these abilities or rather their 
insufficiency of development may defeat 
him. Aware of technical principles, he may 
be awkward in the employment of technical 
devices. Disturbance, he knows, may be 
analyzed or shown. He may interpret the 
thoughts and feelings of the actor, or he 
may show the outward evidence of that 
disturbance by action. This outward evi- 
dence may, in turn, be subtle or obvious. 
And, if his vocabulary be unequal to the 
finer nuances of subtleties, he will not be 
completely successful as a novelist. 

On the other hand, if it is a playwright 
who is writing, there are limitations which 
spring up at once to make his task diffi- 
cult. He cannot, as the novelist can, in- 
terpret the thoughts and feelings of his 
actors through his own interpolations. 
That device is denied to him. Yet his task 
in relation to another device—the device 
of showing disturbance by its outward 
evidence in action—is made simpler by the 
assistance and codperation of the actors, 











and by the even greater assistance and co- 
dperation of the director. 

At the beginning of this article, I said 
that the character of one actor is differ- 
entiated from the character of another 
actor by a variation in responses to stimuli. 
One actor, becoming aware of a man ad- 
vancing toward him, threateningly, with 
a knife, may show one kind of disturbance ; 
another actor’s disturbance may be entire- 
ly different. The explanation lies in their 
different characters. This is one of the 
most fundamental and obvious principles 
of the craft of fiction. 

Equally fundamental, yet by no means 
equally obvious, is the principle that the 
elements making up the character deter- 
mine the method or device by which it is to 
be made clear to the audience or to the 
readers. The character of an actor whose 
emotional or mental processes are devious 
and obscure can be made crystal clear only 
through much analysis by the author. 
Again, when an actor is congenitally in- 
articulate, speech and action do not thor- 
oughly and completely express his true 
character. Without a knowledge of the 
principle, there could be no effective use 
of device. 

The principle says that character may 
be expressed through disturbance ; a knowl- 
edge of devices enables the writer to see 
that disturbance may be either analyzed or 
shown. Where much analysis is required— 
that is to say, when the disturbance is an 
inner and invisible disturbance—the medi- 
um is most naturally the novel. And to 
attempt to transfer that material to the 
stage is to invite failure. It is like trying 
to sail a ship on land or to drive an auto- 
mobile upon the water. You may lend 
speed to a boat by equipping it with an 
automobile engine; but it is first and fore- 
most a boat, and its effectiveness derives 
from something else. You may bring on 
another character to interpret the inarticu- 
lateness or the complexities of an inarticu- 
late actor; but the effectiveness of the 
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device derives from the spoken word, or 
the expressed thought. 

The characteristic difference between 
material which is naturally adapted to 
stage presentation and that which is nat- 
urally difficult of adaptation is that the 
stage deals effectively and convincingly 
with expressed disturbance, and is not 
equipped with the devices to deal effectively 
and convincingly for any length of time 
with disturbance which needs elaborate 
analysis or interpretation. Artificial ex- 
pedients and devices may be employed for 
a short time, but for a short time only. 

As a matter of fact, it would be more 
accurate to say that the stage deals with 
disturbance which is capable of being ex- 
pressed by outward evidence of action or 
speech. Above all, it concerns itself mainly 
with the sort of disturbance which is ex- 
pressed and conveyed through pantomime, 
through glances, attitudes, changes of 
facial expression, and gestures. The effect 


of inner disturbance is convincingly con- 
veyed, but always upon a low dramatic 
level. 

A sense of drama comes from the knowl- 
edge conveyed to the reader or to the au- 
dience of some counterforce working to- 
ward either immediate or ultimate frustra- 


tion of some actor. The more articulate 
this counterforce, the easier is the task 
of the dramatist or of the “adapter.” 

If pantomime appears to reach great 
heights of drama, this effect is only ap- 
parent. In reality such dramatic height- 
ening is derived not from the response in 
terms of pantomime, but from the stimulus 
in speech or action. Thus, a woman, being 
told of the death of her son in battle, may 
appear to reach great dramatic heights 
by a pantomimic reception of the news; 
but it is the news, conveyed in speech, 
which is dramatic. The drama in other 
words, is contributed by the counterforce. 

Drama contributed by pantomime is 
only secondary or derived ; it is an accept- 
ance of inability to persist against a strong 
counterforce or a strong counterprogram. 


— The Witty 





I am not talking about pantomime which 
supports speech or violent action; what 
I have in mind is unsupported pantomime. 
What I wish to make plain is that panto- 
mime alone can never be dramatic; it de- 
pends upon something else; and if that 
something else is not supplied by the actor 
indulging in the pantomime, it must be 
supplied by some other actor. And, logi- 
cally, if no such actor is cast, the sense of 
drama cannot exist. 


It is clear then, that character deter- 
mines disturbance. And it is equally clear 
that if the character’s disturbance can- 
not be expressed, that character cannot, 
unsupported, play a major role in a stage 
presentation. So, the first consideration 
of the writer who proposes to “adapt” a 
novel for stage presentation is the cast of 
characters; for it is the characters in a 
novel who determine the type of novel ; and 
it is the type of novel which is a determin- 
ing factor in the decision as to whether 
or not it is “adapted for the stage.” The 
more sheer “character” value a novel pos- 
sesses, the less likely is it to possess nar- 
rative value: that is, the less likely is there 
to be a story. And without a story the 
dramatist is handicapped to an extent that 
will tax all his knowledge of devices. He 
finds himself with a scarcity of material 
that lends itself to his particular medium. 
He finds that the “character” values are 
primarily those which can best be con- 
veyed through analysis, which is not a de- 
vice of the stage; and he finds that with- 
out a story there is no program to give 
narrative unity. Also, since this program 
is either nonexistent or very tenuous, there 
cannot be any well-developed or obvious 
counterprogram whose adherents contrib- 
ute dramatic value by their opposition or 
by their threat of ultimate frustration. 

If purposes and programs can be clear- 
ly stated so that they are clear to an 
audience, narrative interest can be at- 
tained, provided there is something in them 
that the audience can comprehend. That 
is why the story which is to be adapted 
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for stage presenta.ion should be scanned 
so carefully. Inarticulate yearnings are 
not enough; and mental attitudes which 
can be brought to the surface for examina- 
tion in a novel will remain buried and ob- 
scure if transferred to the stage. 

Time and space in abundance are at the 
disposal of the novelist ; with him they are 
fluid and elastic; whereas with the drama- 
tist they are static and rigid. The novelist 
may utilize the whole span of a lifetime, 
and by the cumulative effect of many minor 
episodes build up a sense of drama through 
the impinging of life itself upon the yearn- 
ings, the illusions, the ambitions, and the 
projects of a character. In presenting these 
he may change scenes as often as he wishes, 
within reason, taking care only that these 
changes shall seem natural and logical. 

With the dramatist all is different. 
Yearnings, illusions, ambitions must crys- 
tallize into some project, some objective. 
This project, or this objective must be so 
crystal clear to the audience that it il- 
luminates every speech and act and every 
bit of pantomime in which the actor there- 
after indulges. The knowledge of it is al- 
ways in the foreground of consciousness, 
giving a unity to the play. Unless it can 
be kept clearly before the audience there 
can be no unity of narrative interest ; and 
equally there cannot be a sense of drama 
unless this project or objective is sus- 
ceptible of defeat by forces clearly aligned 
against it and hostile to it. And yet this 
may exist in material which is not fitted 
for stage adaptation. 


To have a story, which is another name 
for a project or an objective, and to have 
aligned against it forces which are hostile 
to it is to have only the Beginning of a 
play. There are potentialities for clashes, 
for scenes in which defiances are hurled, 
threats made, ultimatums delivered, and 
confrontations brought about; and there 
are opportunities for those poignant mo- 
ments of tragic forebodings which appeal 
to the sympathies and emotions of an au- 
dience. But dramatic as these are, they 
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are apt to contain within themselves the 
seeds of their own defeat. For it is es- 
sential to a play, as to any form of fiction, 
that there shall be a sense of Rising 
Drama; that all of the action shall fore- 
shadow, lead into, and culminate in what 
is commonly called the “Big Scene.” 
Otherwise there is Falling Drama. The 
expectations aroused by the Beginning and 
the Body of the work are not fulfilled in 
the Ending. 


This, in the long run, is the pitfall of 
the “adapter.” It is a pitfall from which 
he may save himself by keeping before him 
always a simple guide to his selection. All 
scenes, “big” or “little,” are the work of 
the actors in those scenes. An inarticu- 
late actor cannot, by the very nature of 
things, participate, except negatively, in 
a scene demanding outburst or explana- 
tion. A shrinking, introspective, inactive 
character may well furnish the material 
for a novel; but a play based upon that 
novel is almost certain to tax beyond their 
strength the abilities of an “adapter.” 
Given a task calling for decisiveness, for 
enterprise, for articulate action, such an 
actor is almost invariably called upon to 
turn over his task to another, a “fixer.” 
Or else there is a burlesque of the qualities, 
so that there is a comedy, or a presentation 
conveying the sense of futility and trag- 
edy. But these call upon the playwright 
or the adapter for the presentation of ar- 
ticulate counterforces. Somewhere, em- 
bedded in the novel to be adapted, must be 
forces capable of projecting a Big Scene. 

To sum up, then, a novel is most readily 
adaptable for stage presentation when it 
possesses at least a Big Scene easily trans- 
ferred to the stage, and when this Big 
Scene may be led up to by other scenes 
growing naturally out of a clash of articu- 
late forces over some easily understood 
project or objective. To the extent to 
which these elements exist, there is likely 
to be a successful adaptation; to the ex- 
tent to which they are lacking, there is 
likely to be an unsuccessful one. 
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A Lyric Writer Tells How 


By Dana Tiverton 


OST people who earn their living by 

writing have at some time tried to 
dash off a popular song lyric. “Dash off” 
is indicative of their attitude. It seems 
so simple to one who goes to a musical 
show or listens to the radio. You make 
“June” rhyme with “moon,” “love” with 
“above,” “mammy” with “Alabamy.” The 
writer who persists in his endeavors soon 
finds that lyric writing has a technique of 
its own; by far the greater number aban- 
don the attempt, still clinging to the belief 
that “I could write that stuff if I wanted 
to.” 

From Lorenzo Hart, who with Richard 
Rodgers is the author of many successful 
popular songs of the last decade, we have 
learned something of the problems of the 
lyrist. Some of the better known Rod- 
gers and Hart pieces are “My Heart Stood 
Still,” “The Girl Friend,” “Here in My 
Arms,” “You Took Advantage of Me,” 
and “Mimi” and “Isn’t It Romantic?” of 
the latest Chevalier picture. 

“The requirements of the popular song 
are constantly changing with the manners 
and customs of the people,” said Mr. Hart. 
“The old song of the ‘Kiss Me Again’ 
type, the song based upon a direct state- 
ment of affection, is now passé because 
the customs of the people are not the same. 
Songs of that sort were written for the 
girl who played the piano when her young 
man came to call on her. That scene at 
the piano played an important part in 
courtships, and the song writers of the day 
had it in mind as they wrote. They built 
everything around the boy and the girl at 
the piano, and the thrill when their eyes 
met while singing of love. 

“The song writers had to change their 
tactics, for Henry Ford came along and 
the pianos remained silent while the girls 
went out riding. You can’t sing ‘Kiss Me 
Again’ to the tune of a slapping tire-chain. 


When the automobile revolutionized court- 
ship, the song writers had to learn their 
trade all over again. 

“Now the intimate piano téte-a-téte is 
gone. If the girl plays the piano, she 
plays jazz, and there is a crowd dancing. 
Now the song writer is thinking of the boy 
and girl dancing. Music and lyrics are 
written for the dance floor. Words must 
have a lighter ring to them, but must ap- 
peal to the emotions of the dancing 
couple.” 

“There are four sure-fire themes for a 
popular song,” says Mr. Hart. “There is 
the mother song, the Southern song, the 
girl-arnd-moonlight theme, and the one 
about building a home somewhere. Of 
these, the mother and the ‘love under the 
moon’ themes are the most reliable. 

“No one is more heartily sick of the 
sloppy, sentimental mother songs than I 
am,” he continued, “but when one writes 
for the public, he must be guided by the 
public taste. Dick Rodgers and I sat in a 
movie house one day and laughed at one 
of those songs. Then he clutched my arm 
and pointed to two women sitting in front 
of us. They were raising their handker- 
chiefs to wipe away the tears. We stopped 
laughing. 

“We have, however, tried to get away 
from the old canned formulas. I don’t 
mean that we want to do the superficial 
and cynical thing, but we want to do away 
with dead feelings and made-to-order 
phrases. We have tried to get back to 
real life, to express fundamental emotions 
in our own way. I think we got something 
of that in ‘My Heart Stood Still.’ ‘I took 
one look at you, that’s all I meant to do, 
then my heart stood still... We pictured 
the moment of meeting, the attraction at 
first sight, and elaborated on it in a sim- 
ple way.” 

“Song writers must learn to seize ideas 
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no matter when they come,” said Mr. Hart, 
and recalled a story about the origin of the 
song, “I Miss My Swiss.” The authors 
always went to a restaurant for late sup- 
per, and the lyrist invariably ordered a 
Swiss cheese sandwich. One night there 
was no cheese. “I miss my Swiss,” he re- 
marked facetiously. They instantly recog- 
nized the commercial value of the line, and 
soon added, ““My Swiss miss misses me.” 


Rodgers and Hart usually work to- 
gether, and sometimes it is hard to tell 
whether the words or the music come first. 
A common method of procedure is for the 
two to settle upon a general idea for the 
theme and iausic of a song, then Hart fills 
in with meaningless dummy words of the 
proper length and emphasis. Then, work- 
ing alone, he turns out the completed lyric. 
The complicated Gilbertian rhyme schemes 
for which he is noted were once feared by 
producers. Then they learned that the 
public liked them. 


“Whatever sins a song writer commits, he 


must not tax the intelligence of the public,” 
says Mr. Hart, and recalls Billy Rose’s 


hit, “Barney Google.” Rose had started it 
with the line, “Who’s the greatest diplo- 
mat?” Then, by way of checking up, he 
asked a chorus girl what a diplomat was. 
“It’s what they give you when you get 
through school,” she replied. So “diplo- 
mat” came out. 

“How does a song writer get started?” 
we asked Mr. Hart. 

“T can only speak for myself,” he said, 
“I was a student at the Columbia School 
of Journalism when the thing happened 
that made me a song writer instead of a 
newspaper man. I met Dick Rodgers, who 
was a freshman, and together we wrote the 
college musical play that year. It was 
praised by Broadway producers, and jobs 
were offered us. We left college to take 
the jobs, and then the jobs were not forth- 
coming. It was a bitter disappointment. 
We plugged along with indifferent success 
until we met Lew Fields. The three of us 
got an idea for a musical show. It was 
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about the British occupation of New York 
during the Revolution. We dug up books 
in the public library and found that the 
whole thing was one grand tea party. We 
wrote “Dearest Enemy” around it. But 
writing a play is only the beginning. We 
needed a producer, and met with cold 
shoulders everywhere. So we took those 
songs and went to parties all over New 
York and sang them to interest some one 
with capital. Finally, we found a backer, 
and our first play was produced.” 


“You must always believe in what you 
are doing,” said Hart in conclusion. 
“T believe I can write pretty good lyrics, 
and I always write them as well as I know 
how. If I looked disdainfully upon the 
writing of songs, and tried to ‘write down,’ 
I would be a flat failure. The man who 
says contemptuously, ‘I can write that 
stuff,’ will never be able to do it.” 

Just as Mr. Hart considers the 
“straight declaration of affection” to be 
outmoded—that old favorite, “I Love 
You,” repeated three times, seems banal 
now—so he believes that too obvious refer- 
ences to sex mar a song. 

“Don’t be sexy—be biological,” he said 
cryptically, and then went on to explain. 
“The expressions, ‘My blood raced,’ ‘My 
feet felt big,’ ‘My hair stood on end,’ ‘My 
heart was in my mouth’—all these indica- 
tions of how one feels when in the grip of 
an emotion are more descriptive than a 
blank statement of the emotion itself. You 
can easily elaborate the list. 

“Some song writers have put this simple 
test to their work. If you hear people on 
the dance floor humming or singing the 
words of a chorus, the song is a success. 
For that means that they have partially 
identified themselves with the song char- 
acters, and that the words are simple, sing- 
able, and memorable. 

“But when I am writing lyrics for a well- 
characterized musical play, I forget the 
sheet music and other sales and write a 
song that that character would be likely to 
sing at that time in the play.” 
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Writing the Historical Radio Skit 


By Lynpon Bascock 


Tue author has written and produced a score of radio skits, 
including “Half Hours of History.” 


a you were to go out on the street today 
and ask the first fifty people you met 
to name their favorite radio programs, 
they would probably tell you “Moonshine 
and Honeysuckle,” “The Goldbergs,” 
“Sherlock Holmes,” or “The First 
Nighter.” Not only is the radio serial 
and drama much in vogue today, but there 
seems to be a trend toward the educational 
type rather than the vapid love story or 
the crime “thriller.” 

When I speak of the historical drama, I 
do not mean to confine myself to the “High- 
lights of History” type. It takes many 
forms, and may be either a simple fifteen- 
minute sketch with three or four charac- 
ters, or an involved half-hour program with 
a dozen actors and elaborate sound effects. 
It may be approached from the biographi- 
cal angle, as “Famous Women in History.” 
Or the material may be classified into hu- 
man actions, as “Great Loves of History,” 
or “Great Trials of History.” All of these 
forms have been done, and done well, but 
new stories, and new treatments of the old 
will always be welcome. 

The historical drama is at once both 
easier and harder to write than the straight 
radio skit. It is easier because the plot is 
ready made, and more difficult because 
fewer liberties can be taken with the char- 
acters and their speeches. 

For me, I find this drama form much 
easier than where I have to invent my own 
characters and devise a thrilling plot. 
Having selected a person or a situation 
which has dramatic possibilities, it is mere- 
ly necessary to read the most authentic 
works on them. And when you are filled 
to overflowing with your story, it will very 
readily divide itself into consecutive scenes. 
Thus, in the story of Joan of Arc, no par- 


ticular talent is necessary to visualize these 
five : 
Joan learns of her country’s plight 
from a soldier. 
Joan tells her parents of the voices 
she has heard, which bid her raise 
the siege of Orleans. 
Joan finally convinces the Sire de 
Baudricourt to provide an escort 
for her trip to the Dauphin. 
Joan meets the Dauphin and gains 
his promise to march at the head of 
the army to Orleans. 
Joan heroically storms the English 
defenses with her inspired army and 
saves her country. 

Some of these scenes are short and some 
are long, but all move swiftly and logically 
toward the climax, Number 5. In this re- 
spect, the structure of the radio drama is 
similar to that of the short story and the 
one-act play. There is no time for dénoue- 
ment. The typically breath-taking end- 
ings of O. Henry stories are the reason for 
their radio success. 

Once the research is completed and your 
mind thoroughly saturated with the actors 
in your drama and their motives, the job 
is half done. There merely remains the 
putting of speech into your actors’ mouths 
and the inevitable revision to make your 
play end ontime. Make it too short rather 
than too long. It’s better to play your 
musical theme a few seconds longer than to 
choke off your hero because the time is up. 

By far the most important phase of 
writing the historical drama is the proper 
selection of scenes. Reverting to Joan of 
Arc, you might think that you could do 
as Bernard Shaw did in “Saint Joan”: 
make a good deal of the trial and have her 
death at the stake a grand climax. But 
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there are several objections to these scenes. 

When people go to see Shaw’s “Saint 
Joan,” they are prepared to hear Shaw’s 
darts of witticism, aimed at religion and 
goodness in general, and they know that 
the flames on the stage are not real. But 
over the air, satire is a very difficult thing 
to handle; and poking fun at religion 
would be especially dangerous. As for the 
burning scene, a little cellophane for the 
crackling fire and the screams of Joan 
would build up such a realistic picture in 
one’s imagination that the whole drama 
would end on a note of horror rather than 
one of inspiration. 

As in all radio writing, the number of 
characters should be kept at a minimum. 
In the half-hour program, eight or nine 
principal characters are a large number, 
and in the fifteen-minute skit the listener 
should not be asked to identify more than 
three or four. Of course this does not 
include voices which have only a line or 
two, such as servants, soldiers, etc. Those 
episodes in history which concern mystery, 
treason, and escape are most readily han- 
dled, because they provide opportunity 
for intrigue, whispered conversations, sus- 
picion, and suspense. 

Humor should not be lacking. Probably 
the greatest fault in the radio drama is 
that not sufficient effort has been made 
to relieve the harrowing emotional scenes. 
One reason Sherlock Holmes dramas are 
so popular is that humor, usually in the 
form of Dr. Watson’s fears, is introduced 
just prior to the thrilling climax. In the 
tragic story of Nathan Hale, his capture, 
and the final tense moment in which, with 
the noose around his neck, he regrets that 
he has but one life to give his country, 
relief may be afforded by a boisterous 
tavern scene at the time of his capture. 

The use of sound need present no diffi- 
culties, for if your station is one which 
has ever done radio drama, it will have a 
great array of properties for making every 
conceivable sound. You may rest on the 
assumption that there is no sound how- 
ever strange and unusual that cannot be 








reproduced before the microphone. In 
fact, you have much greater latitude in 
this respect than you do in writing the 
stage play. 

There is a tendency to make any educa- 
tional skit one of two extremes—the over- 
academic treatise on a person or a period 
in history or its opposite; the skit which 
does not conform to historical facts, but 
sacrifices known events and character 
traits to a thrilling entertainment. There 
is a happy medium which can be achieved. 
By all means stick to your historical data, 
especially in regard to dates, atmosphere, 
names of people, and famous speeches. But 
a surprising amount of freedom can be 
indulged in, when it comes to what people 
said and how they felt at a particular time. 
While all history will agree as to when 
and where the battle of Waterloo was 
fought, and how many men died on each 
side, who knows with any certainty what 
was in Napoleon’s mind before, during, or 
after the battle? 

The further you go back in history, the 
more liberties you can take. But one would 
have to be very cautious in using the World 
War as a background, because it would 
be difficult to be exact as to dates and well- 
known generals. There are too many ex- 
soldiers living. 

A climax in the historical drama does 
not necessarily mean a crashing of drums 
and a blending of horns with the shouts of 
victory. In the story of Benedict Arnold 
the climax is the end of the play, at the 
bedside scene in which the dying cam- 
paigner cries for his Continental uniform. 
In the presence of his wife and perhaps his 
doctor, who attempts to quiet him, he halt- 
ingly says, “Ah, ’tis good to wear this 
faded uniform once more. God forgive me 
for ever putting on another!” This scene 
doesn’t sound exciting here, but it brought 
real tears to hundreds of eyes, because in- 
terest and sympathy for the man had been 
aroused, 

Radio writing has many taboos, and 
history imposes a few more. Yet in a sense, 
there is more freedom from the censor, be- 
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cause you are quoting known statements, 
rather than expressing your own emotions. 
Thus, while the word “hell” is certainly 
to be shunned before the microphone, it 
would be quite in keeping for Sherman 
to use it in his famous definition of war. 

On the other hand, you must be careful 
not to shatter public idols or tread on 
cherished ideals. The broadcasting studio 
is no place for the careless cynic or for 
the bigot with an axe to grind. Sinclair 
Lewis may paint an Elmer Gantry black, 
and Dreiser laugh at conventional morals, 
but not by way of the ether waves. Rupert 
Hughes may tell you that Washington was 
no better or worse than the men of his 
time, but in a radio drama concerning 
Washington, it would be well to paint him 
the hero that our schoolbooks tell about. 

If your drama concerns the Civil War, 
remember that even though your broad- 
casting station is in the North, there will 
be listeners whose ancestors fought with 
the South. If your station is near Canada, 
and you have some skits of Revolutionary 
episodes, don’t be too harsh with the Eng- 
lish. If you must have a brutal hangman 
do away with Nathan Hale, make sure that 
he is drunk and that there are British sym- 
pathizers with Hale at the hanging. 

In my “Half Hours of History,” I have 
tied my historical episodes to anniver- 
saries. Somehow the story of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is more effective on 
July fourth than on any other date. Or 
you may begin, “One hundred and fifty 
years ago tonight was born a man who 
was destined. . . .” But in case your birth 
dates and battles do not fall on the months 
of your broadcast, do not be discouraged. 
Consider John Brown. He was born in 
April, captured Harper’s Ferry in Oc- 
tober, had his trial in November, and was 
hanged in December. It is plain that if 
you must have anniversaries, you can tie 
to any one of these. 

Too much reliance should not be placed 
on the “narrator.” Generally speaking, 
your drama will be a good one in inverse 
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proportion to the number of words your 
narrator speaks. Any one can write a skit 
in which an historian tells the story and 
fills in the gaps with dialogue. That is in- 
struction, not entertainment. To write 
dialogue which tells an interesting story, 
scene after scene, and yet gives the listener 
an accurate picture of the people and 
times—that is art. 

Rather than have two or three scenes 
with a hundred words or so of narration 
preceding each, it is far better to have six 
or eight short scenes, and little or no ex- 
planatory narration. The musical inter- 
lude or “curtain” should not come between 
the narrator’s speech and the beginning of 
the dialogue, but should be used merely to 
show a considerable lapse of time or to 
indicate a change of scene. In your script, 
call for music (usually a record) which 
has an historical significance, as “Yankee 
Doodle,” or which fits the emotional tempo, 
as “Humoresque.” 

There are many pointers in writing the 
radio drama which are merely good stage 
technique. Thus, such items of necessary 
information as the age of your characters, 
their names and dispositions, should be 
brought out early in the play. The first 
scene or two, while it should be fast-moving, 
can also serve to acquaint your listeners 
with your chief characters, and the nature 
of the conflict which will follow. 

At the beginning of each scene, such 
things as weather and surroundings must 
be established. Remember, there are no 
stage settings and the actors are not in 
costume. If your play is laid in the twelfth 
century, your speech must convey that 
with suitable expletives and “thee’s” and 
“thou’s.” It is very disconcerting to have 
introduced something which was there all 
the time, but of which no one was aware— 
like the magician who pulls a rabbit from 
the back of one’s neck. So have your char- 
acters say, “Ah, this fire is good,” or, 
“Hear the wind howl,” if either a cozy fire 
or a storm serves your purpose. And do 
not rely too much on your sound engineer 
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for these sound effects. The human imagi- 
nation requires very little help to visualize 
things. But tell your chauffeur to “start 
the car,” or else your listeners may think 
you’re in your kitchen operating the coffee 
grinder. 

Avoid an anticlimax. This can be done 
by carefully arranging the scenes. They 
need not be progressively intense, but if 
you have six, be sure that your emotional 
peak comes in scene six and not in scene 
five. 

Do not be afraid of melodrama. Fill 
your skit chock-full of suspense, thrills, 
and conflict, emotional or physical. You 
can overdo it in the movies or on the stage, 
but not over the air, if your acting is good. 
Your first attempts, I warn you, are likely 
to be flat and dull. Remember that your 
actors cannot gesture or “emote,” or scowl 
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or laugh, except through the words you 
give them. If your hero is going to draw 
his sword and run the villain through, the 
action would be quite sufficient for the 
cinema or the footlights. But over the 
air you must have your villain cry out in 
despair, or a spectator of the duel show 
elation or alarm. Until the day of tele- 
vision, your actors must do all this with 
their voices. The actors can do much, but 
they can only speak their lines, and unless 
you give them opportunity for emotional 
intensity, the drama will be insipid. 

Be accurate. Be politic. And above all, 
be entertaining. Then your historical 
drama will command each week a larger 
and larger audience, a sponsor will be at- 
tracted, and you may eventually sell a 
series of thirteen scripts to NBC, a na- 
tional agency, or to remote stations. 


Writing for the Movies 


By Dora ALBERT 


Assistant Editor of the Movie Mirror 


66 HAT chance have I of selling my 
story to the movies?” 

That question, familiar to every one even 
remotely connected with the movie busi- 
ness, has been asked countless times of the 
editors of THe Wrirer. And in my work 
on a movie magazine I have come across 
it hundreds of times. Frankly, I haven’t 
known what to say to ambitious writers 
who thought their plots much better than 
any they had ever seen presented on the 
screen. 

Recently, I took the problem up directly 
with the scenario departments of two of 
the largest of the movie companies, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Warners. 

Nina Lewton, editor of the Eastern 
Scenario department of M-G-M, is a gra- 
cious, white-haired woman who has been 
with her company for twelve years. 

“During the past year,” she said, “our 


department has read between 5,500 and 
6,000 novels and short stories, according to 
a chart we kept. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
films fifty-two pictures a year. Of those 
filmed during the past year twenty-five 
were bought from novels and short stories, 
fifteen were adapted from plays, and the 
rest were stories written in the studio by 
staff writers. 

“It is obviously impossible for one per- 
son to read 5,500 novels. That is why we 
have readers. Our scenario department is 
really divided into two departments—one 
which covers the plays, and the other, 
novels and short stories. It is the latter 
which I supervise. We try to cover every 
important book which comes out, and also 
read thirty-five magazines a month. In 
those magazines we find pitifully little 
which is of any value to us. Sometimes I 
have read a magazine which contained 
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three stories with the same plot in the same 
issue. All Cinderella stories, let us say. 

“For instance, there is one plot that I 
have seen time and again in the women’s 
magazines. A housewife, fed up with her 
marriage, suddenly decides that she wants 
a little romance. She meets some one and 
is attracted by him. She goes just so far 
and no further, and then in the end she 
invariably returns to her husband. You 
know that she is going to return to her 
husband, because if she didn’t the story 
wouldn’t be suitable reading for the people 
who buy the women’s magazines. 

“But that plot is of no value to us. It 
is of no value because it has already been 
done in the movies hundreds of times. 
There may be only thirty-six dramatic 
situations, but there must be an unexpected 
twist to a story or we wouldn’t buy it. 

“What kind of thing are we looking for? 
A story with a little glamour, a swift, ex- 
citing, attractive romance, with here and 
there something unexpected popping up— 
and a logical ending. Not necessarily a 
happy ending, but one that is logical and 
inevitable. 

“We are fed up on so-called sophisti- 
cated stories—the stories that deal with 
the eternal round of cocktail parties in the 
lives of those who haven’t anything else 
to do. We are looking for a more intelli- 
gent type of story—a story that appeals 
a little more to the mind and has a deeper 
appeal than the superficial. 

“Sometimes we are criticized unjustly 
because people, knowing that we have read- 
ers, assume that we rely upon their judg- 
ment in deciding whether to accept or re- 
jecta story. That isnot so. The scenario 
editor does not rely in his judgment of a 
story or a novel upon the ‘say-so’ of a 
reader. The work of a reader is confined 
to writing a good synopsis of a novel—and 
stops right there. A good synopsis con- 
tains everything that the original novel 
does. If the synopsis is not a good one, 
the scenario editor has it rewritten. 

“If a story is approved by the scenario 
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editor, it is sent to the production heads 
on the West Coast, who discuss its possi- 
bilities. At M-G-M Irving Thalberg is the 
executive who has the final ‘say-so’ on 
stories.” 

“What,” I asked, “of unpublished manu- 
scripts? Is there any chance of their being 
accepted? Are they even read?” 

“If a professiona' writer submits a 
script,” said Mrs. Lewton, “it is read. 
We do not read the hundreds of things 
written by amateurs, by waitresses and 
shop girls who fancy themselves writers. 
Minnie Glutz, let us say, has read a few 
books by Elinor Glyn or Ruby Ayres and 
has seen a great many pictures. Has she 
an original turn of mind? Hardly. She 
puts together fragments of everything she 
has seen and read into a sort of composo- 
graph and submits that to the movie 
studios. 

“We used to receive thousands of such 
manuscripts. Now, thank heavens, we are 
receiving fewer ; this is due to the constant 
advertising of the studios that they will 
not read such manuscripts. We return 
them with a printed slip—unread. 

“But we do read the manuscripts of pro- 
fessional writers, whether they have well- 
known names or not. What do I mean by 
a professional? A writer who earns his 
living by writing—and to do so he must 
necessarily have found markets for his 
wares. Usually, such manuscripts are ac- 
companied by a letter which gives us a 
pretty fair idea of who the writer is and 
what his markets are. 

“I’m taking home with me to read to- 
night a script by a woman who has never 
yet clicked with us but who has been sub- 
mitting material for years. Some day she 
may ... who knows? Her name isn’t 
very well known, but she is a professional. 
She has found markets. She writes for 
True Stories, and occasionally when she’s 
lucky breaks into Liberty. 

“Usually, I advise writers to submit 
their manuscripts for book publication or 
magazine publication first. Why do such 
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stories stand a better chance? Not be- 
cause So and So has put the stamp of 
his approval upon them, but because writ- 
ers usually take greater pains in develop- 
ing and working out a story which they 
want to sell to publishers or to a maga- 
zine. The reason most short stories fail 
to sell to us is because they are too thin. 
They are generally based on an incident 
or a trite situation. They may be nice 
enough to while away an hour or so, but 
the underlying idea is not important 
enough. And stories which have any pre- 
tensions must have an important under- 
lying idea. You remember the flock of 
newspaper stories which were transferred 
to the screen? They set out to reveal and 
portray the newspaper world, but ended 
simply by picturing all reporters as good- 
for-nothing roisterers, which you know 
and I know is not true. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer steered clear of such stories. 

“If a picture is supposed to be enter- 
taining, it must have enough entertain- 
ment. *Tarzan,’ if you stopped to analyze 
it, doesn’t hold water at all, but nobody 
in the audience wants to stop to analyze it. 
It does what it sets forth to do—enter- 
tain.” 

I asked Mrs. Lewton if a manuscript 
submitted through a reliable agent got 
more consideration than the manuscript 
submitted direct by the writer. 

“No,” she said, “it doesn’t matter where 
a manuscript comes from or through whom 
it is submitted, if the writer is a profes- 
sional. If you were to submit a script, it 
would receive exactly the same considera- 
tion as would a story by Sinclair Lewis. 
One man came here bearing a letter of 
recommendation from a most important 
person. He was amazed when we rejected 
his story. It simply wasn’t good enough. 

“But we haven’t time to read manu- 
scripts by amateurs. And to prove to you 
how little value their stories are likely to 
have, let me tell you something that hap- 
pened about ten years ago. The Chicago 
Daily Tribune in coéperation with Samuel 
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Goldwyn conducted a contest for original 
movie stories. Over 30,000 manuscripts 
were received. Every one of them was 
read. Out of them, five were finally se- 
lected, not because they were good stories, 
but because they were the best of those sub- 
mitted. A committee selected the best 
story, which was filmed under the title of 
‘Broken Chains.’ That title gives you the 
idea. It was the worst picture ever made. 


“Naturally then, if a letter comes in 
from an amateur writer saying that he has 
written the greatest drama of remorse 
ever conceived, we pay no attention to it. 
We haven’t the time.” 

Although no unpublished manuscript 
was bought by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer dur- 
ing the past year, so far as she knows, Mrs. 
Lewton says that in the past some writers 
have achieved the near-miracle of selling 
such a manuscript to the studio. She 
doesn’t know how many... . 


Possibly the outlook at Warners-First 
National is a little more encouraging. Irv- 
ing Deakin, assistant head of the Eastern 
Scenario department at Warners, is ap- 
proachable, friendly. 


“Perhaps,” he says, “we are the only 
studio in the business to do this, but every- 
thing submitted to us is read. And what 
is more, manuscripts are often returned, 
not merely with rejection slips but with 
letters. We do sometimes buy unpublished 
manuscripts. They should never be sub- 
mitted in scenario form, for no person 
outside a studio is capable of writing a 
scenario that would be acceptable. ‘Grand 
Slam,’ by B. Russell Herts, was submitted 
to us before it was published, before the 
novel was finished even. After we had 
bought it, the author found a publisher, 
who naturally wasn’t averse to the pub- 
licity it would get from its picturization. 

“My advice to the writer is this. 
Whether you submit a synopsis or a story, 
let it be dramatic, let it be logical, let at 
least some of the people be attractive, and 
keep the story as modern and up-to-date 
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as possible. The more topical it is the 
better. 

“The demand for costume pictures is 
almost nil. We produced ‘Disraeli.’ People 
wanted to know who Disraeli was. We 
produced ‘Alexander Hamilton.’ There 
was a noted figure in American life. Very 
few people knew that. Very few cared. 
They asked their theatre managers who 
Alexander Hamilton was. They asked if 
he was the founder of a bookkeeping school, 
if he had started the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 

“Love stories as such are not in demand. 
The drawing-room type of love story is 
under a cloud at present. At the moment 
gangster pictures are passé. So many of 
them have been made that no film company 
is likely to dream of presenting one, unless 
some fresh angle can be found. And it is 
hard to imagine what such an angle could 
possibly be. 


“But I am talking of today. In the 


film business what is true today is rarely 
true tomorrow. 

“Epics are not being made much any 
more, with the exception of C. B. De Mille’s 
‘Sign of the Cross.’ I remember that the 
play was very lachrymose and that I 


thought it swell at the time. I presume 
that today that story will have different 
values. Nero’s night club at 2 a.m., hey, 
hey! Wild men and wilder women. The 
dissolute life of the time. Perhaps Nero 
was the progenitor of Owney Madden and 
men of that type. 

“ “Ben Hur’ was a great picture in its 
day, but I cannot conceive of its making 
a great picture now. Audiences would be 
amazed if Ben Hur said, ‘Hist on, thou 
fair and beautiful ones.’ On the other 
hand, it might not seem appropriate if he 
spoke in the lingo of our day, ‘Come on, 
baby, shake a leg.’ 

“Since pictures have found their voice, 
they must say something. The picture 
must be told in terms of action, but there 
must be an idea behind it. Pictures, ideally 
speaking, should be concerned with ideas. 
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“Sometimes we may reject a story, and 
it may later prove very successful in the 
hands of another producer. That does not 
necessarily prove that we were wrong. It 
might not have been a good story for us. 
Primarily, we choose a particular story to 
fit a particular star. We very rarely bor- 
row stars from another studio; it is our 
policy to keep the stars we have under 
contract busy. 

“Three things are likely to determine 
whether or not we buy a particular story. 


1. Is it topical? 

2. Does it fit our stars? 

3. Does it lend itself to a series of 
dramatic situations?” 


Some of the stars under contract to 
Warners-First National are: George Ar- 
liss, Richard Barthelmess, Joan Blondell, 
George Brent, Joe E. Brown, James Cag- 
ney, Ruth Chatterton, Bette Davis, Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Jr., Kay Francis, William 
Powell, Edward G. Robinson, Warren 
William, and Loretta Young. It is con- 
tract players like these for whom primarily 
they have to find stories. 

From what Mrs. Lewton and Mr. Deakin 
have to say about the needs of their re- 
spective studios, it is easy to see that each 
studio has its own rules. But certain gen- 
eralizations can be made. 


1. Most studios have scenario depart- 
ments, which carefully go over published 
short stories and novels in the hope of find- 
ing available movie material. 

2. At some of the studios unpublished 
manuscripts are returned unread; at 
others only the manuscripts of professional 
writers are read; however, it is possible, 
though very difficult, to sell unpublished 


manuscripts. 


8. Even the studios which consider un- 
published manuscripts agree that the best 
procedure for the writer is to try to sell 
his manuscript to the magazine or book 
market. If it has movie possibilities, it 
will probably be discovered by some movie 
producer after it has been published. 
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Tue readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in Tue WrireEr, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


BRONSON ALCOTT 


Editor, the Forum: 

Your reprint article from The Publishers’ 
Weekly on the Louisa M. Alcott Centenary Year 
interested me very much. 

As usual, Amos Bronson Alcott is mentioned 
with misapprehension. His chief claim to distinct- 
tion, every one would have us believe, is as the 
father of Louisa May. His contribution to the 
world is buried beneath the fatal words “a man 
of unusual culture but an impractical dreamer.” 
He was impractical in the American sense of not 
attaching a worshipful significance to money. His 
unusual culture no one will deny. But he was 
forced to be a dreamer by the stupidity of ultra- 
conventional people, incapable of understanding the 
value of his educational theories. 

Had the world listened to his ideas for the 
education of children, we would undoubtedly have 
had much less second-rate writing. To Alcott 
words were emblems to stimulate the mind and 
imagination. His idea was to drop words into the 
mind and watch the associations move in ever 
widening ripples until as many connotations as 
possible had been noted. What a godsend to many 
of us would have been such a teacher, one who 
would start us early in life with a vocabulary 


MARKETS TO 


Editor, the Forum: 

In a certain town lived two writers, both of them 
talented and ambitious. But they held quite differ- 
ent views about marketing their manuscripts. One 
of them felt that because her stories were beau- 
tifully written and embodied the highest ideals, 
only the best magazines were good enough for 
them. Again and again she sent her manuscripts 
out like doves into a stormy world, and again and 
again they flew back. At last she grew tired of 
acquiring rejection slips from great editors and 
quit writing altogether. 

The other writer, while equally aspiring, had a 
strong conviction that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. Heroically she sent her poems to the 
Atlantic and her fiction to Harper’s and Scribner’s; 


’ 


rich not only in words but in meanings! And this 
was but one part of his teaching. 

Beginning writers should give heed to his advice 
on journal writing which may be found, if they 
wish to read it themselves, in Mrs. Morrow’s book, 
“The Father of Little Women.” Alcott says journal 
writing is “a means to self-analysis, self-inspection 
and self-knowledge, enabling the writers to give 
unity to their own beings by bringing all outward 
facts into some relation to their individuality and 
gathering fragments which otherwise would be lost, 
—they also are being assisted in the art of com- 
position in a way the rules of rhetoric do not do. 
Every one knows that merely technical knowledge 
of words gives very little command of language; 
while a rich consciousness, a quick imagination 
and force of feeling seem to unlock the treasury.” 
These words might have been written today. 

Let us not overlook the father of Louisa May 
Alcott in this, her centenary year. To his teachings 
and his insistence on keeping a daily journal, 
she owed much of her ability to capture in words 
the fancies of her imagination. Educators and 
writers have yet to appreciate the full significance 
of this “impractical dreamer.” 

Newton, Mass. Louise Elizabeth Baldwin. 


FALL BACK ON 


but when her chickens came home to roost, as they 
usually did, she promptly started them out again, 
this time to seek a lower perch. Often she found 
that manuscripts which the big magazines had 
ruthlessly returned were gladly published and paid 
for by less crowded and less exacting periodicals. 
As she held on with her work, her hope brightened 
and her achievement grew. 

I think it well for the young writer, while trying 
to break into the best magazines, to build up a 
reserve market of smaller publications to which 
he can be reasonably sure to sell his manuscripts 
when they fail in larger ventures. Certainly this 
has been true in my own case. My special field 
is religious and semi-religious poems and stories. 
Good material of this kind finds ready sale in the 
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religious journals, and there is also a demand for 
it in some magazines, provided theme and treatment 
are fresh and the religious element is not too ob- 
trusive. I have, therefore, written a good deal for 
church periodicals, while reaching out toward wider 
markets. Several times I have sold to first-class 
magazines fiction or verse very similar to what 
I had been selling to the religious papers, and 
which I would immediately have submitted to 
those religious papers, had the manuscripts failed 
to land the larger publications. Often depart- 
mental and back-of-book matter in magazines is 
of the same type as many articles in Sunday school 
papers and farm journals. 

Some time ago I wrote a story of country life 
which I eagerly hoped to see published in a large 
magazine. After journeying many moons and mak- 
ing many visits to prominent editors, my wayworn 
manuscript at last found a quiet lodging in a good 
agricultural paper. Though disappointed, I did 
not sniff at the modest check which the paper paid, 
or was I permanently cast down. When I write 
another farm story, I shall start it out on a similar 
itinerary. 

Every writer knows that it is easier to sell to 
publications which have already bought his work 
than it is to break into entirely new periodicals; 
so when he gains a new market he should hold on 
to it until he can find a better one. During his lean 
years it may be well for him to send something now 
and then to every paper on his market list, to 


IF THIS BE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Thank God (or rather, the government) for the 
recent hike in postal rates. The additional one 
cent, meager though it may seem, casts a faint 
glimmer of hope upon the amateur writer’s horizon. 

Every one and his brother have been flooding 
the slim market with manuscripts, which is our 
only excuse for remaining these long years upon 
the outer pale of publication. Our own well-pre- 
pared contributions have been kept in constant 
circulation, because in the general overflow at the 
editor’s desk, many excellent papers slip over 
the dam unread. That explanation is as good as 
any, and much more heartening than some we could 
mention. Literally, however, we know whereof we 
speak. Having been a member of an editorial 
staff, ourselves, we have learned the advisability 
of repressing all cuss-words we may be inspired 
to utter against the stupid personalities of the 
editor and his staff. Bread cast upon the waters 
has such a wide scope that we dare not shoulder 
the risk; should it return to us, manyfold, the 
air would be cobalt blue. 

One small penny involves little weight; two pen- 
nies weigh slightly mere; but many pennies carry 
much weight. Mathematically speaking, the one- 
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keep them from forgetting him. Yet he must not 
follow the line of least resistance by confining his 
writing to those periodicals to which he is already 
an acceptable contributor; rather he should keep 
his list of markets growing and broadening so as 
to take in publications of ever higher and higher 
quality. 

There are two advantages in this method of aim- 
ing at the best markets, while having the surer, 
smaller ones to fall back on. First, the standard 
of the writer’s work is kept high. Who aims at 
the Atlantic Monthly shoots higher far than he 
who aims at the next-town newspaper. He may 
have to sell his story to the newspaper at last, but 
it will be a better story than if it had been in- 
tended for the newspaper from the beginning. 

In the second place, the writer is encouraged by 
small successes to keep on working. Not many 
people are brave and patient enough to write 
steadily on year after year, without the cheer and 
stimulus of publication and payment. It is much 
easier to keep going when you know that your 
work is good enough to win even small checks and 
to be appreciated by even small periodicals. And 
all the time, while the little triumphs are being 
won and the little checks received, the writer is 
gaining ease and sureness of style, and skill in the 
selection and treatment of materials, which will 
one day make his work acceptable to the best 
markets. 


Gate City, Va. E fie Smith Ely. 


TREASON 


cent hike serves to cut our resistance one-third; 
the shortest manuscript requires six cents instead 
of four cents. A small matter when we think of 
one manuscript, but it becomes a financial problem 
when we consider the single manuscript plus the 
annual output, multiplied by the two, four, or a 
dozen trips which each one makes. 

Many of us are what is called “twenty-five per- 
centers”; we write twenty-five per cent. better than 
average, and in that range lies our limit. Our work 
is well-written, but it is not outstanding. And we 
eke out our best years in hoping that success lies 
just around the next bend in the road. We are 
not brave enough to get out of the running of 
our own accord. It takes something of a crisis, 
financial or otherwise, to turn our minds into 
other channels. We have been told, perhaps in our 
teens, by some individual, that we have talent and 
will become a writer, some day. Thet same individ- 
ual was not farseeing enough to know of the grief 
that lies in the difference of the shade of the word. 
... There are writers, and writers. And anything 
that tends to eliminate the former, benefits the art 
as a whole. 

Billy B. Cooper. 
Neodesha, Kan. 
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Lhe Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


AmeEricana—1280 Lexington Ave., New 
York City, a new monthly periodical, is in 
the market for prose which is both satiri- 
cal and humorous. The editor writes that 
since “AMERICANA is essentially a pic- 


torial magazine, the prose to be published 
must be clear, direct, and forceful so that 
it may compete successfully against pic- 
tures for its share of attention.” Contri- 
butions should not exceed 1,000 words. 
Fixed rates of payment for material have 
not yet been established. Payment is made 
on publication. Editor, Alexander King; 
associate editors, Gilbert Seldes, George 
Grosz, and John Sloan. 


Tue BirmincHamM News-Acr-Heratp— 
Birmingham, Ala., has opened its Short- 
Story Department to all amateur short- 
story writers living in its territory—Ala- 
bama and the near-by Southern States. 
For every short story accepted and pub- 
lished the newspaper pays $10 during the 
month following publication. Statement 
to the effect that the writer has never sold 
a story and that the story is original with 
him must accompany the manuscript. 
Length limit is 3,500 words. An unusual 
feature is that Artemus Calloway, editor 
of the Short-Story Department, gives 
brief constructive criticism of those sto- 


ries, which, in his opinion, warrant such 
criticism, and which are found unsuitable 
for publication. One story by an amateur 
is published in the magazine section every 


Sunday. 


Breezy Strorres—1071 Siath Ave., New 
York City, always welcomes original sto- 
ries of the sex fiction type. Length limits: 
short stories, from 2,000 to 6,000 words; 
novelettes, from 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
Payment is one cent a word, on acceptance. 
Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. 


Epworth Hicnroanp—810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn., (with which Erworrn 
Era was combined) is a monthly for 
young people, from sixteen to twenty-four 
years of age, published by the General 
Board of Christian Education (Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South). Certain pages 
carrying lesson and program material are 
written only by commission, but the ma- 
jority of the magazine is on the open mar- 
ket. Writers of fiction for this magazine 
may take note of the policies of the Board 
in “emphasizing peace rather than war and 
in showing a healthy appreciation of other 
races and nations.” However, there are 
“few iron-clad rules”; the chief require- 
ment is that the stories should be interest- 
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ing to this age group. The preferred 
length for stories is 2,500 words ; the maxi- 
mum, 4,000 words. Articles upon subjects 
of interest to this same age are also used. 
These may range from 1,000 to 1,500 
words, and should be illustrated. No ma- 
terial of an editorial nature is desired. 
Short bits of verse, 8 to 24 lines, are oc- 
casionally purchased. Manuscripts are 
usually reported on within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is one-half cent a word for articles 
and short stories ; twenty-five cents a line 
for verse; and two dollars, three dollars, 
and very rarely five dollars for photo- 
graphs. Editor, R. L. Hunt. 


Fawcett Macazines—529 South 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., reports that Barrie 
Srorres and Tripte-X-WeEsTERN maga- 
zines have been suspended temporgrily, at 
least. 


Finesipe—Brown and Bigelow Co., Saint 
Paul, Minn., is a new quarterly Qagazine 
published for an insurance compady. The 
editor has written us that he hupes “to 
work toward a definite home market. Sto- 
ries of not more than 1,200 words, with a 
definite human interest plan, will receive 
first consideration.” The insurance angle 
is not wanted in the stories, although 
sketches of successful men, with the life 
insurance angle brought in very lightly at 
the end, will be purchased. Timely sport 
articles, news of interest to women, and 
children’s stories will also be published. 
Absolute avoidance of controversial sub- 
jects, sex, and crime is demanded. Length 
limit for articles is also 1,200 words. A diffi- 
culty which the editor has already experi- 
enced in the brief time he has been in the 
market for articles is described as follows: 
“I don’t know whether or not it is the 
depression, but I have received nearly two 
hundred manuscripts which are not avail- 
able for publication in Firesivg, and which 
did not have return postage enclosed. It 
is the policy of the Publications’ Depart- 
ment to accept no responsibility for manu- 
scripts submitted without sufficient postage 
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to carry them back to the author. Much 
as we regret to do this, the number of 
manuscripts so submitted is large enough 
to involve a considerable amount of post- 
age every month. The firm does not be- 
lieve it should be asked to stand this extra 
expense.” Payment will be from $10 to 
$25 for each manuscript, on acceptance. 
Editor, John C. Frohlicher. 


Home Dicest—The Wadsworth Co., Book 
Building, Detroit, Mich., purchases au- 
thoritative health articles, 1,000 words in 
length, or less. Material is reported on 
in three days. Payment is two cents a 


word, on publication. Editor, W. D. Roy. 


JaPpaNESE Woop Noverty Co.—109-119 
Summer St., Providence, R. I., publishers 
of the Paramount Line of Greeting Cards, 
writes that it is always in the market for 
four, six, and eight line sentiments for use 
on greeting cards. The editorial depart- 
ment makes the following suggestions to 
would-be sentiment writers: “Make up 
your mind what you are going to write 
about. Then write briefly and to the point 
in rhythmical, easy-flowing verse of the 
conversational type. Eliminate the ‘flow- 
ery’ and strictly poetical lines. Although 
sentiment should be the keynote of your 
message, avoid a marked sentimental ex- 
pression of your thought. Some of the 
very best sellers are cleverly written in 
‘All American slang,’ and although slang 
only constitutes a part of our require- 
ments, it gives an opportunity to those in- 
dividuals who speak an ‘undecorated 
line.’ ... Comics must be original, snappy 
and truly humorous. They are an all-year 
round requirement and an important one, 
but in order to retain the high standard 
already set by the Greeting Card industry, 
we do not publish suggestive humor or 
pornographic illustrations. It is our 
policy to maintain a high level of clean, 
humorous, first-class merchandise.” The 
serious greeting is another need. ‘“Senti- 
ments for this should be simple and well- 
expressed in perfect rhythm.” In order to 
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have commercial value the sentiments 
should be expressed in a general way rather 
than limited to a specific individual or 
situation. Usually, not less than twelve 
sentiments should be submitted at a time. 
Each one should, of course, be typed on a 
separate sheet of paper. Associate editor, 
Madeline Andrews Sessions. 


JourNnaL oF Epucation—6 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., is looking for short stories 
dealing with school situations and convey- 
ing some important educational truth or 
principle. Lengths should be approxi- 
mately 1,000 to 1,500 words. Payment is 
$5 to $10 per story, on publication. Man- 
aging editor, Isabel R. Lay. 


THe Mopern Psycuoriocist—33 West 
42nd St., New York City, is a new monthly 
publication, the object of which is to in- 
form the intelligent layman of the present 
status of the various phases of psychology, 
psychoanalysis, and psychiatry. There will 


be a special monthly review of contempo- 
rary happenings in psychology, and also 
a department of mental hygiene. The edi- 
tor informs us that popular but serious 
articles on psychological problems will be 
purchased. Lengths: from 3,000 to 4,000 


words. Payment will be by special ar- 


rangement, on acceptance. Editor, Dago- 
bert D. Runes. 


PreseYTERIAN Apvance—150 Fourth 
Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn., uses articles 
and stories varying from 1,200 to 2,000 
words. The shorter ones are preferred. 
It does not pay for articles or poetry. 
Payment for stories is one dollar a column. 
At present very little is being purchased. 
Managing editor, Dr. James E. Clarke. 


Suort Srorites—Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., will print in every 
issue of the magazine a new true adventure 
story under the heading, “Adventures All.” 
Some of them will be written by well-known 
authors, and others by authors who have 
never before published a story. The re- 
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quirements state that these stories must 
be written in the first person, must be true, 
and must be exciting. Length limit, 1,000 
words. Payment will be $15 for each one 
accepted. 

It is also in the market for longer fic- 
tion: stories of adventure, of sport, those 
using Western themes, or with a back- 
ground in some out-of-the-way part of the 
world. It does not purchase stories dwell- 
ing upon sex or psychology, is interested 
in little or no love, and crime must not 
triumph. Lengths, 3,000 words and up for 
short stories; 15,000 to 40,000 words for 
novelettes; and up to 100,000 words for 
serials. Pays good rates on acceptance. 


Editor, Harry E. Maule. 


The address of the TaTLER AND AMERICAN 
SKEeTcH is now 17 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 


Tue Wetisprinc—I14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been discontinued. In its 
place a monthly magazine called the Pi1- 
crim HicHroap is being published. Ac- 
cording to the editors, “the material for 
this magazine is syndicated in part with 
other denominational houses and the bal- 
ance comes from such a specialized group 
of workers with young people” that it is 
practically a closed market. Editor, Sid- 
ney A. Weston. 


Tue WestTERNER—809 Bodell Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., reports that a reorganiza- 
tion is now taking place and that it is not in 
the manuscript market. 


Discontinued 
Do.1ars AND SENSE, 185 Church St., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Facr Srorires, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 
Getrinc AnEap, 735 North Water St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Preorie, 185 Church St., New Haven, 
Conn. 


Waysin—e Mercuannisinc, 150 Lafayette 
St., New York City. 
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The Writer's List of Markets for Drama 


Believing that a survey of present-day markets for drama would be helpful to readers, the editors 
of Tue Warrer sent questionnaires to several hundred leading play producers, publishers, agents, and 
little theatres, as well as to moving picture producers and radio stations. The comparatively small 
number of replies received to date is a distinct indication of conditions in these particular fields. Only 
those which stated a definite policy in regard to plays, at the present time, are included. (Reports of 
“overstocked” are omitted.) No reply to the question about “Terms of payment” is explained by the 
fact that the average rate of payment varies so much with the material offered that no set figure could 


be given. 


It is always advisable to copyright any original play, and to conduct introductory correspondence 


before submitting work to a producer. 


PLAY PUBLISHERS 


D. Appleton and Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
City, “Full-length plays which have attained 
successful professional production we are glad to 
read. We are not planning to issue one-act plays 
in separate format except in the case of the 
exceptional one-act play that has been success- 
fully produced by amateur groups. Our needs 
in this respect are very limited. At present we 
are issuing anthologies of plays edited by authori- 
ties in that field after consultation with our 
editorial board.” 


T. S. Denison and Co., 628 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. “On account of present conditions 
we are curtailing our lists considerably and are 
not bringing out as much new material each 
season as formerly. Therefore, we are consider- 
ably overstocked with manuscripts of all types 
and are not in the market for anything addi- 
tional.” 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Desires plays of one, two, or 
three acts; one set; and balanced cast. Pays 
on acceptance. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Desires plays and entertainments of all kinds, 
with the exception of fairy stories or fantasies 
which cannot be used. 


Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 14 E. 38th 
St., New York City. Publishes plays, sketches, 
monologues, minstrel shows, entertainments, etc. 
At present has much material on hand and is 
not in the market for anything new, “unless it 
is of the most exceptional quality.” Does not 
want material which is in any way questionable, 
salacious or sexy, and all material must be suit- 
able for simple presentation by amateurs. Is 
not interested in literary or historical plays. 
Payment is “invariably made upon the signing 
of the bill of sale, but the average rate varies 
so much with the material offered, that no set 
figure can be given.” 


Samuel French, inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 
City. “Although our list is pretty full and there 
seems little chance of adding new items, there is 


always room for good clean comedies that would 
appeal to high school and church audiences. 
Mixed casts and one set are preferred. There is 
no set price in payment; everything depends 
upon the script.” A reading fee is charged 
for all unsolicited plays. The charge on short 
manuscripts (up to 30 pages) is $2 each, and on 
longer ones $4 each. This fee is in addition to 
the postage or express, and it must be remitted 
at the same time the manuscript is sent and must 
be by check or money order. “Payment of this 
fee in no way obligates us to send a written 
criticism or to state any reason for refusal in 
case manuscripts are not accepted.” If, how- 
ever, the play is taken by the firm, the reading 
fee will be refunded. All manuscripts are read, 
as a rule, within four weeks of receipt. 


The International Play Co., Carmel-by-the-sea, 


Calif. Is now acting as an agent for authors. 
Is always interested in plays of three acts, re- 
quiring only one set for the three acts. Comedies 
and comedy dramas having simple settings and 
easy props are preferred. For stock-company 
production there should be a cast of five men and 
three women; for amateur publications, an evenly 
balanced cast. Pays a royalty on stock plays, 
and purchases outright amateur plays for pub- 
lication. Is not interested in one-act plays, or 
the so-called moving picture scenarios. 


The Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage 


Grove Ave., Des Moines, Ia. Desires humorous 
and dramatic readings, preferably from ten to 
twelve minutes in length (reading aloud). One- 
act plays, either humorous or dramatic, should 
be twenty to forty-five minutes in length. All 
material submitted should be clean, wholesome 
humor or drama, suitable for church, high school, 
or college; therefore, nothing very sophisticated 
can be used. 


Longmans, Green and Co., Play department, 55 


Fifth Ave., New York City. Desires “good plays, 
preferably comedies, not written expressly for 
the amateur market.” One-act and three-act 
plays are used; one set is preferred. Taboos: 
sex, drinking on the stage, and drunk scenes. 
Each play is considered individually as to pay- 
ment. 
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Northwestern Press, 2600 Portland Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Three-act plays, farces, mys- 
teries, farce-comedies, and one-act plays. All 
material must be suitable for high school and 
college production: that is, one setting, well- 
balanced cast, parts evenly divided—may be 
more women than men, good characterizations. 
Plots should be fast-moving with climactic effects, 
building toward snappy curtains. Taboos: risqué 
or off-color dialogue or situations. Pays a flat 
fee on contract basis. 


Penn Publishing Co., 926 Filbert St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Wants comedies, farces, melodramas, 
or straight plays. Lengths: one-act or three-acts, 
from fifteen minutes to two and one-half hours. 
Taboos: children’s plays, tragedies, pageants, and 
musical plays. Pays cash on acceptance. 


PLAY PRODUCERS 


Civic Repertory Theatre, 103 W. 14th St., New 
York City. Desires interesting plays. Payment: 
“customary terms and conditions.” 


Gustav Blum, 11 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
Wants good plays for Broadway production; 
only those of highest calibre will be considered. 
Pays according to “basic minimum agreement of 
Dramatists’ Guild.” Is not in the market for 
mystery plays or farces. 


John Golden, John Golden Theatre, 58th St., 
West of 7th Ave., New York City. Desires good 
plays. Pays cash. 


Robert McLaughlin, Ohio Theatre, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Any good play—dramatic or musical. Pays 
usual rates. Has no taboos. 


Brock Pemberton, 251 W. 45th St., New York 
City. Desires full-length plays, modern in theme. 
“If the subject is old the treatment must be 
new.” 


Theatre Guild, Guild Theatre, 245 W. 52nd St., 
New York City. Wants anything and everything 
that is vital and that makes “good” but not cheap 
theatre. There is no length limit. Terms of 
payment vary with the play. “There are no 
taboos except stupidity, cheap sensationalism, 
and dullness. Otherwise, the sky’s the limit.” 


LITTLE THEATRES 


The Beechwood Players, Scarborough, N. Y. 
Wants new long plays by American authors. 
Prefers small casts and simple sets. Plays must 
be entertaining and have good story value. No 
payment is made for plays, but productions are 
seen by Broadway managers and agents which 
gives an excellent opportunity for possible sale. 
Is in its fourteenth season doing new plays, and 
has had a high percentage of sales. Each year six 
plays are selected from those submitted for the 
season’s production. 


The Civic Theatre of Indianapolis, 1847 N. 
Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. Considers for 


Their 





production in its Experimental Theatre new 

full-length plays. For this purpose prefers “un- 
usual treatment of themes—novel, daring, radical 
subject matter.” Is not interested in one-act 
plays, otherwise there is no length limit. Does 
not care for “sweet, simple, homely plays written 
primarily for high school and church production. 
Plays must have strength and _ intelligence.” 
Promises careful consideration of manuscripts 
submitted and a reply within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $15 per performance for previously un- 
produced plays—more if the manuscript has ex- 
ceptional merit. 


Fireside Players, 254 Martine Ave., White Plains, 
N. Y. Wants plays which are not sordid, gloomy, 
or arty. Occasionally pays a small sum for 
plays, not more than $10 for a one-act or $25 
for a three-act play. 


Forbes Hall Theatre, Yankton College, Yankton, 
S. D. Desires intelligent actable material. Can 
produce plays of difficult scenic requirements, 
but must have good material, of three to five 
acts. Pays from $10 to $50 for a play, on per- 
formance date. Taboos: plays that are too highly 
sexed. 


Fort Worth Little Theatre, 1312 W. Tucker St., 
Fort Worth, Texas. Desires full-length three- 
act plays, which will take two hours or two and 
one quarter hours for playing. Prefers those 
having only one or two acts. Payment for proved 
successes $100, less for untried plays. Taboos: 
an overemphasis on sex. 


The Melting Pot Theatre, c/o Carl Glick, 38 
Perry St., New York City. This is a new pro- 
ducing group doing original plays as a try-out 
theatre. It is hoped that producing managers 
from Broadway may become interested. Desires 
full-length plays of a provocative nature. “Only 
plays that contain an idea worth listening to will 
be given consideration. Would be very interested 
in a play dealing with problems of the present- 
day unrest, or with class struggle.” Since only 
new and untried plays are wanted, terms will be 
made with the author. Is not interested in sexy 
dramas. 


Paul Gilmore Cherry Lane Theatre, 38 Com- 
merce St., New York City. This theatre “tries 
out plays for Broadway, and is always looking 
for good plays of any sort.” The director is 
particularly looking for a play with two star 
parts for his daughter and himself. 


The Play-Arts Guild, 12 W. 22nd St., Baltimore, 
Md. President, J. W. Cushing. At the present 
time production schedule is so crowded that only 
“full-length plays of unusual merit would stand 
much chance of consideration for the current 
season.” Taboos: plays with large casts and 
many scenes, morality plays, grand operas, and 
children’s plays. Original ’scripts accepted are 
produced on the basis of percentage of gross 
box-office receipts. Manuscripts are returned 
only when accompanied by stamped addressed 
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envelope. The latest play accepted for pre- 
Broadway production was “Ladies in Hades” by 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, adapted by the author 
from his recent best seller. Recent plays “dis- 
covered” and produced by the Guild are “Broom- 
sticks—Amen!” (later first-prize winner in 
Drama League-Longmans, Green Annual Con- 
test for 1931) and “Half-Past Heaven” (sub- 
sequently sold for Broadway production to Jack 
Curley, who bought the manuscript after attend- 
ing Guild production). Both plays were written 
by Elmer Greensfelder. 


The Playwrights Theatre, c/o Miss Alice Ger- 
stenberg, 1120 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
Wants interesting plays, never before produced, 
for intelligent audiences. Plays should be a full- 
evening’s performance. Payment depends upon 
the value of the manuscript and the production 
it merits. Taboos a striving on the part of the 
author to attract box-office sales through sala- 
cious appeal. “We are trying to help playwrights 
toward recognition and production.” 


Prairie Playmakers, c/o Miss Thelma W. Sealock, 
9660 N. 30th St., Omaha, Nebr. Wishes to see 
plays—preferably three-act plays—all the year 
round. No payment will be made, but will give 
production to ones deemed suitable. These must 
not, of course, have been produced before. 


Vancouver Little Theatre Association, 337 
Hastings St., W., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Desires all types of plays, either full-evening 
length or one-act. Payment to be made the month 
following production. Taboos: low comedy and 
musical shows. 


Wisconsin Players, 355 Van Buren St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Desires all types of plays. Length 
limit: three acts. Taboos: religious plays. Pays 
for plays chosen, before production. 


Ypsilanti Players, Ypsilanti, Mich. Desires any 
good one-act or three-act play. Is particularly 
interested in fantastic costume one-act plays. 
Will pay a royalty, where reasonable. 


RADIO STATIONS 


It is scarcely necessary to explain the position of 
the radio station in relation to selection of pro- 
grams. Most of these programs are sponsored by 
prominent advertisers and consequently arranged 
through their own special departments or adver- 
tising agencies. 

The addresses of the leading networks for large 
programs are: National Broadcasting Company, 
711 Fifth Ave. New York City, and Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, 485 Madison Ave., New 
York City. The majority of the stations’ program 
directors, when queried, reported that “scripts 
are staff written.” Continuity Editor for Columbia 
reports that there are “no restrictions” in the type 
of material desired. Plays lasting fifteen or thirty 
minutes are preferred. Terms of payment are “ex- 
tremely flexible, and payment is usually made after 
each broadcast, or per week if more than one broad- 
cast.” 


KQW, Pacific Agricultural Foundation, Ltd., 





San Jose, Calif. Desires thirty-minute plays, 
which may be “historical, mystery, or human- 
story stuff, adventure, or romance”; and light 
comedy, which takes either thirty or fifteen min- 
utes’ playing time. May pay royalty; this depends 
upon the value of the ’script to the station. 
Taboos: “anything suggestive, immoral, or that 
tends to weaken respect for the laws of this 
country or its government.” 


WELA, Florida West-Coast Broadcasting Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Clearwater, Fla. 
The Clearwater Little Theatre is interested in 
material to use on radio programs. Lengths: 
fifteen and thirty minutes’ acting time. Payment 
is arranged between the author and the Little 
Theatre. 


KYW, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Desires highly sustained interest ma- 
terial designed for popular consumption. Prefers 
the quarter-hour serial sketches. Manuscripts are 
paid for when they are sold, on the per broadcast 
basis. Too highly colored sex material is the 
principal taboo. 


WCSH, Program Director, Arthur E. Bucknam, 
Congress Square Hotel, Portland, Me. Desires 
plays taking thirty minutes or fifteen minutes 
for presentation. 


WNAC, Shepard Broadcasting Co., Boston, 
Mass. Is interested in well-written and properly 
prepared ’scripts of not over twelve minutes’ 
reading time, either continuities or short stories 
by authors of repute. The average payments 
range from $10 to $25 per manuscript, payable 
after broadcast. “The difficulty with ’scripts 
today is the lack of knowledge of authors as to 
proper method of preparing them for broad- 
casting.” 


WMAS, 70 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. De- 
sires any type of radio plays, including comedies, 
of fifteen or thirty minutes’ acting time. Terms 
of payment will be decided upon after reading 
the manuscript. 


WRAW, Reading Broadcasting Co., Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa. Desires plays of any kind. Lengths: 
fifteen and thirty minutes’ acting time. 


WTMJ, The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Uses half-hour plays that have been pre- 
pared for the radio exclusively. Prefers mystery 
plays, but not the so-called “bloody thrillers.” 
Payment is made on the first of the month, but a 
limit of $10 per ’script has been set. Has no 
taboos. 


Only one moving picture producing company 
stated that it was in the market for plays. 
Vitaphone Co., 321 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Desires material of any length and any form; 
plays, novels, short stories, synopses of ideas will 
be considered. Particular attention will be paid 
to stories, the leading characters of which fit 
stars and featured players under contract. Pay- 
ment will be arranged with the author. The 
writer should avoid writing of racial conflicts 
and conflicts between Capital and Labor. 
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Prize O fers 


AmeEricana—1280 Leaington Ave., New 
York City, offers a prize of $1,000 for the 
best satiric contribution, literary or artis- 
tic, submitted by an undergraduate of an 
American University. Contributions must 
not exceed 1,000 words. Non-prize win- 
ning material of merit will be purchased at 
regular rates. The judges will be Gilbert 
Seldes, Hendrik Willem Van Loon and 
George Grosz. The contest closes March 
10, 1933. 


Booxs Asroap—Norman, Okla., a quar- 
terly publication devoted to comment on 
foreign books, has announced an essay con- 
test. The subject of the essay is “Books 
vs. Bullets.” According to the require- 
ments, “its theme shall be the influence 
which books of international circulation 
have had, are having, and might have in 
the promotion of international amity. Es- 
says which are able to cite unquestionable 
facts will stand the best chance of winning 
a prize.” The maximum length of essays 
is 2,000 words; the minimum, 1,500. The 
first prize will consist of $50 worth of new 
foreign books of merit, and a second prize, 
also of foreign books, will be awarded. 
Judges will be three scholars of literary 
ability who are not members of the local 
staff of the magazine. The two winning 
essays will become the property of Booxs 
Asroap, and will be published in the maga- 
zine. The contest closes December 31, 
1932. 


The second annual Carrornia LitEra- 
TURE Mepat Awarp Con Test has been an- 
nounced by the Commonwea!th Club of 
California. Books to be eligible must have 
been written by a legal resident of Califor- 
nia, but the theme is not restricted to 
California. Entries may be made by either 
the publisher or the author who should mail 
one or two copies of the title to the Literary 
Medal Award Jury, Commonwealth Club 
of California, 345 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, before January 31, 1933. The let- 


and Awards 


ter should include a statement as to the 
approximate length of the author’s resi- 
dence in California. The 1931 gold medal 
was awarded to Herbert Eugene Bolton’s 
“Outpost of Empire,” and the two silver 
medals to “The Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens” and “Crowded Years” by Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo. 


Cotuier’s—250 Park Ave., New York 
City, will pay $5 for each interesting or 
unusual fact accepted for its Keep Up 
with the World column. Contributions 
must be accompanied by satisfactory 
proof. They should be addressed to this 
column at the above address. Write Your 
Own Awards have been announced as fol- 
lows: for August 6, first prize, Jennings 
Perry; second prize, John Marchand; 
third prize, Dorothy Guernsey ; for August 
13, first prize, Joseph S. G. Bolton; sec- 
ond prize, R. Louise Emery; third prize, 
Beatrice B. Beebe; for August 20, first 
prize, Evva Williams ; second prize, W. A. 
Reed; third prize, Harold C. Feightner; 
for August 27, first prize, Marie Calvane; 
second prize, R. Louise Emery ; third prize, 
Gerald Sullivan. 


An Eevat Ricuts Essay Contest is being 
conducted by the National Woman’s Party, 
Alva Belmont House, 144 B St., N. E., 
Washington, D.C. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
the President of the Party, has offered a 
first prize of $500 and a second prize of 
$200 for the best essay written by a col- 
lege girl on “any phase or phases of the 
proposed equal rights amendment to the 
United States Constitution.” In addition 
to the cash prizes, Mrs. Belmont will give 
the two prize-winners a round-trip to 
Washington, with all expenses paid, to re- 
ceive the prizes which will be awarded in 
June, 1933. The essay must not be more 
than 3,000 or less than 2,000 words in 
length. Contestants must be undergradu- 
ate women carrying full-time schedules in 
1932 or 1933. Each applicant will be 
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furnished a uniform set of selections from 
research material on the status of women, 
assembled by the research department of 
the National Woman’s Party, but original 
research by the contestants is urged. All 
essays must be unsigned and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the au- 
thor’s name. The contest closes February 
1, 1933. Judges will be Inez Haynes Irwin, 
president of the Author’s League of Amer- 
ica ; Ruth Hale, founder of the Lucy Stone 
League; Fannie Hurst, novelist and short- 
story writer; Judge Genevieve R. Cline, 
Judge of the United States Customs Court ; 
and Mrs. Fremont Older, novelist, drama- 
tist, and historian. 


Rapio Sration KOIL of Omaha, Nebr., 
has announced its first National Radio 
Play Contest. The contest manager writes 
that “the purpose of this contest is to 
stimulate interest in the radio drama 


among writers, to further public interest, 
and to present to the radio public through- 


out the United States at least four new 
radio-writers of talent and ability.” Prize 
plays and available manuscripts will be 
syndicated by Fontenelle Features, Inc., a 
radio play syndicate (a subsidiary of 
Radio Station KOIL), which operates 
through the United States and Canada, 
and furnishes material to non-chain sta- 
tions. It is hoped that several hundred 
thirteen-minute radio plays will be found 
available. Fifty per cent. of the royalties 
paid to Fontenelle Features for these radio 
plays will be paid to the authors. When a 
play is accepted for syndication, a con- 
tract will be furnished between the author 
and Fontenelle Features. Courtesy awards 
will be given the four best plays, in accord- 
ance with the response of listeners in the 
Omaha-Council Biuffs area. For addi- 
tional information write to Contest Man- 
ager, John Crippen, KOIL National Radio 
Play Contest, Norwood Park Station, 
Chicago, Ill. Plays should also be sent 
to him at this address. The contest closes 
on February 15, 1933. 





Linerty—Lincoln Square, New York City, 
has set aside $10,000 for another First 
Story Offer. This time the stories must be 
serials, from 20,000 to 100,000 words in 
length, “so plotted and written as to break 
readily into installments of about 7,000 
words each. The offer is open to any one 
who has never had a book of fiction pub- 
lished, or sold a serial of 20,000 or more 
words to a nationally circulated periodi- 
cal or to a newspaper that syndicates its 
material.” Under this offer Liserry will 
pay $5,000 for a single story, and not less 
than $1,000 for any story accepted. Con- 
tributions will be judged by the editors for 
literary quality, power to hold reader- 
interest, and suitability for publication in 
serial form in this magazine. 

First prize of $1,000 in Liserry’s First 
Short Story Offer was awarded to Mrs. 
Lamira A. Williams Jarrell for “The 
Weaker Vessel.” This story was published 
in the October Ist issue. More than 30,- 
000 manuscripts were received, of which 
fifteen were purchased. Other prize-win- 
ning stories which have been published are: 
“Mrs. Bartlett’s Toby” by Charles Alan 
and John Entenza, “Ace in the Hole” by 
Roy Hoon, and “St. James’ Island” by 
Lillian McQuarie. 


Tue Lirtie Tueatre or Str. Lovis—8/12 
Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., has announced 
its second National Play-Writing Contest. 
The first prize is $250, and there will be 
two production prizes of $100 each, pro- 
vided the judges consider the plays worthy 
of being produced, and the Little Theatre 
of St. Louis produces them. Only full- 
length, original plays will be accepted. 
They may be written in verse or prose, and 
there are no restrictions as to subject 
matter. All manuscripts must be typed, 
bound, and copyrighted before submitting, 
with the author’s name and address plainly 
typed on the script. The copyright re- 
quirement is for the author’s protection. 
(Notice that application for it has been 
made will be sufficient.) An author may 
submit more than one play, and any resi- 
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dent of the United States may compete. 
All plays must be accompanied by a state- 
ment that they are free of any prior con- 
tract for production, and in case of adap- 
tation, statements must be submitted that 
such adaptation is authorized. The judges 
of the Contest will consist of the Director 
and members of the Play-Reading Com- 
mittee. The winning play will be produced 
as part of the Little Theatre’s regular 
program. Contest closes December 15, 
1932. The first competition award was 
given to Howard Koch, of New York City, 
for his play, “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” 
which the Little Theatre produced in April, 
1932. 


Tue Prairie PLAYMAKERS—Omaha, 


Nebr., awarded prizes to the following 
plays in their Mid-West Play-Writing 
Contest: first prize, “Skim Milk” by Har- 
old Felton and Katherine H. Gambrel ; sec- 
ond, “Political Justice” by Mrs. Lowell 
Dunn; third, “Reluctant Lady” by Martin 


Chicoine. 

The Nobel prize in literature for 1932 
has been awarded to John Galsworthy, the 
English novelist. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION— 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The 
Justin Winsor prize ($200) in American history, 
offered in even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
($200) in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
offered in odd years; and the annual George Louis 
Beer prize ($250) for the best work upon any phase 
of Evropean international history since 1895. Contests 
close April 1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, 
BROWN & COMPANY—“Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize 
of $5,000” for most interesting unpublished work of 
non-fiction submitted to Atlantic Monthly Press by 
March 1, 1933. For full details, address Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE AVENTINE PRESS—250 Park Ave., New York 
City. Prizes of $100, $25, and $15 in an essay contest 
on the subject, “The Place of Herman Melville in 
American Literature.” Length limit, 5,000 words. Con- 
os closes January 1, 1933. See November, 1932, 

/RITER. 


AVERY HOPWOOD AND JULE HOPWOOD 
PRIZES—University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Awards of $2,500 each, given in the fields of dramatic 
writing, the essay, fiction, and poetry. Only properly 
qualified senior and graduate students are eligible. 
Contest closes April 20, 1933. See September, 1932, 
WRITER. 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY— 
Boston, Mass. Walker Prizes in Natural History of 
$60 and $50 for the best memoir written on any 
subject in the field of Botany, based on original and 
unpublished work. Closes March 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, WRITER. 


The Witty 











CANADIAN BOOKMAN—516 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada. Short story contest, stories limited to 3,000 
words, each one to be submitted under a pen name. 
Contestants must be paid-up subscribers of the maga- 
zine. Contest closes January 1, 1933. See August, 
1932, WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
lil. Menthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5 and 26 of $1 
for best “Blurbs” to picture in each issue. See Novem- 
ber, 1931, WRITER. 


E. R. COLVIN—6142 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 
Prizes of $50, $25, and five prizes of $5 each for prose 
compositions submitted to him by Jan. 1, 1933. Length 
limit, 15,000 words. See September, 1932, Writer. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—49 East 33rd St., New 
York City. Prize Novel competition for 1932-1933. 
Award of $7,500 for best novel submitted by an Amer- 
ican citizen who has not published a novel in book 
form previous to January 1, 1921. Manuscripts must 
contain at least 30,000 words, preference to be given 
full novel length (60,000 to 100,000 words). Contest 
closes February 1, 1933. See July, 1932, Writer. 


KALEIDOGRAPH—702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
Cash prizes in 1932 Better Poetry Contest for best 
poems from magazine published during 1932; Class 
A, $40, $15, and 12 of $10 each: Class B, $10, $7.50, 
$5, and $2.50. Monthly prize of $1 or six months’ 
subscription, if winner is not a subscriber, for best 
couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and best poem by a be- 
ginner. 


LATHAM FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HUMANE EDUCATION—Oakland, Calif. An- 
nual award of $1,000 for best newspaper editorial, 
story, or cartoon opposing the practice of vivisection 
in the United States. Prize will be awarded during 
the Be Kind to Animals Anniversary week in April. See 
November, 1932, WRITER. 


LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 to 

500 for short-short stories which may be printed on a 
single page of the magazine. Length limit, 2,000 
words. 


LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, lll. First prize of $1,000 and five second 
prizes of $100 each, for monographs on “Negotiable 
Instruments in Their International Relations,” written 
by a member of the bar, or a faculty of law, or a 
student in a recognized law school, or a patent agent 
in any country. Closes December 1, 1933, See October, 
1932, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for best 
idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered 
annually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. i, annually. 


THIS QUARTER—tThe Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young American 
poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. Must 
have contributed to at least one issue of the magazine 
during previous year. Offered annually for three years. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest open to 
American poets under thirty who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. Manuscripts of 48 to 64 
pages are acceptable. Competition closes May ist of 
each year; manuscripts should not be submitted before 
April 1st. See November, 1932, WriTEr. 
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Turning Over New Leaves 
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Eartu Horizon. By Mary Austin. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 
To Mary Austin, poetry is as vital as 

preserving, drama as necessary to human- 
ity as rain or sunshine. Not so much an 
“author” as, in the Emersonian sense, a 
woman writing, all her literary expressions 
have proceeded in the fashion of natural 
growth from the inside out. If her pen 
wrote a song, it came as naturally as did 
the occasional songs of the Indians whose 
life she knew so well. Not that any of her 
work is naively inspirational. It is con- 
scious and ordered, yet the true result of 
her life and background—the overtones of 
a rugged personality primarily concerned 
with the basic practicalities of living. We 
think it is a great compliment to a writer 
that he never makes one suspect that he 
has exceeded his limitations, and one feels 
this about Mary Austin. 


For vigorous decades Mrs. Austin has 
labored. There was the travail and priva- 
tion of home-making under pioneer con- 
ditions. There were bitter personal dis- 
appointments, and there was the omnipres- 
ent wolf. Yet little transpired in the world 
of art and letters of which she was not 
aware. She became acquainted by a sort 
of native right with prominent people and 
important trends, and appears to have ab- 
sorbed easily from many things their in- 
ward essence. Shaw called her the most 
intelligent woman in America; Conrad 
told her that hers was one of the first of 
the voices to answer him from America. 


There are illuminating side lights on 
many noted figures. In Carmel, George 
Sterling, Jack London, and Ambrose 
Bierce. In England, Wells, Henry James, 
Yeats, Chesterton. There were luncheon 
talks with Hoover, of whose abilities Mrs. 
Austin makes a not too flattering analy- 
sis, and records of conversations with such 
diverse individuals as Theodore Roosevelt, 


Amy Lowell, Emma Goldman, and David 
Belasco. 

“It was clear,” she says of her early 
years, “that I would write imaginatively, 
not only of people, but of the scene, the 
totality which is called Nature, and that I 
would give myself intransigently to the 
quality of experience called Folk, and to 
the frame of behavior known as Mystical.” 
Later, “. . . I have been faithful to the 
pattern, and it has not disappointed me.” 

As for Mrs. Austin’s primitive mystic- 
ism, which inspired the title of this auto- 
biography, the reader must expect some 
bafflement. But she has had the grace to 
indicate its implications briefly. 

She leaves the reader with a final im- 
pression of toughness of mental fiber, of 
firm roots in the earth, of totality, seren- 
ity, and completion. 


Reapinc, Writinc anp REMEMBERING. 
By E. V. Lucas. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. 

As a tailpiece to Mr. Lucas’s thick book 
of literary reminiscences there is an epi- 
taph written for him by G. K. Chesterton 
which reads in part: 

Men talk like books, but how few write 
like men! 

Therefore, though stilled his voice, abides 
his pen. 

At the age of sixty-three the noted es- 
sayist, versifier, biographer, editor and 
publisher, who plans not to need the epi- 
taph for some years, writes a gay and 
desultory account of the literary friends 
and acquaintances of a lifetime, which 
means that no contemporary of any im- 
portance is omitted. The author played 
cricket with Barrie and Doyle; Shaw 
taught him to swim; he dined, unforget- 
tably, with Swinburne and Watts-Dunton; 
Hardy, Conrad, FitzGerald, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Kipling, Galsworthy, Francis 
Thompson and a host of others pop in 
for a cup of tea and the talk of the day. 
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Mr. Lucas also reminisces about his 
friends between covers. The bookman will 
revel in his occasional anecdotes of edi- 
tions, errata, and the like. Fascinatingly 
he tells of his reading life. As a boy, Sala 
was his diety ; at fifteen he wanted to write 
like Oliver Wendell Holmes. Later, of 
work by Lytton Strachey and A. A. Milne, 
he said, “I wish I had written that,” and 
concludes, “but I have grown to learn so 
well that to write like another is as im- 
possible as it would be wrong.” 

There are brief and sparkling summar- 
ies. As for Chesterton’s talk, “The or- 
chestra of his great brain is always in tune, 
ready instantaneously to begin.” Shaw 
“talks as he writes: light without shade. 
But a light how crystal clear.” 

Writing has never been drudgery for 
him, Mr. Lucas states. It has been pleas- 
ure, and for the greater part of his work- 
ing life he has written nothing that he did 
not want to write. He is grateful to life 
and to his memories, and his recollections 
are devoid of acrimony or accusations, 
kindly, charitable, but by no means dod- 
dering. 

The pages are interspersed with parodies 
and critical spoofs, with rollicking sketches 
and cartoons, for it is not a pretentious 
book, and as G. K. C. would have it, Mr. 


Lucas writes like a man. 


Tue Best Suort Stories or 1932. Edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1932. 
Opinion is by no means unanimous of 

recent years among those who have 

watched the trend of Mr. O’Brien’s yearly 
selections. The traditional form of the 

American short story has received less and 

less attention at his hands, while there is 

a tendency to select experimental work 

whose attempts at back-to-life sincerity do 

not always compensate for their lack of 
pattern. 

The present volume we consider an im- 
provement over that of last year, which 
was probably tie weakest of the series. If 
it is the editor’s intention to hew to the 


TheNiler 











line of human interpretation in complete 
disregard of popular taste, he has in a 
measure succeeded, but a discussion is in- 
dicated concerning the proper scope and 
mission of the short-story form. 

Some idea of the trend may be obtained 
from the fact that there are seven selec- 
tions from Story and one from the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Midland comes second 
with three entries, and there are two each 
from the Atlantic, Scribner’s, and John 
O’London’s Weekly. 

The story—if it can be called that— 
which is an intimate introduction to the 
characters and their problems, without 
plot or progress, seems most to win the 
editor’s favor. Such a one is Clifford 
Bragdon’s “Love’s So Many Things.” 

Of the well-known names, there are Bill 
Adams, Morley Callaghan, William Faulk- 
ner, and Laurence Stallings, all of whose 
work has the form one has learned to ex- 
pect in a short story. 

Many of the stories deal with the morbid 
problems of abnormal and squalid people. 


Tuis Country or Yours. By Morris 
Markey. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1932. 

Morris Markey, a New Yorker, set out 
in a Ford to discover America. He was not 
satisfied with the Babbitt legend, or with 
what the newspapers, the movies, and the 
radio told him. He went out to visit 
Americans in their homes, to examine them 
objectively in their national environment, 
to find out what they think, what they talk 
about, and what they live by. He went in 
his Ford from coast to coast, talking with 
miners, ranchers, drummers, teachers, 
housewives and merchants. He avoided 
chambers of commerce and other profes- 
sional spokesmen and sought people un- 
accustomed to expressing their opinions. 

The resultant running narrative is of 
value to those who would like to do as 
the author did, but the summary is rather 
vague. Mr. Markey’s main conclusion is 
that the American people are aimless and 
leaderless, unmotivated by a national ideal. 
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Nezs from the 


“A Cervantes of our day,” “the Voltaire of our 
age,” an Anatole France without his skepticism, 
a Swift without his coarseness and sensualism, a 
man with the “elegance . . . and ruthlessness of a 
Richelieu,” “the dour ferocity of a Carlyle,” “twin 
soul” to “the mad fantastic Blake,” a “twentieth 
century Bacon.” And so on. Apparently Mr. 
Archibald Henderson, whose “Bernard Shaw, Play- 
boy and Prophet,” has just appeared, thinks Shaw 
is a pretty good writer. ... 


Beverly Nichols, English sophisticate, now ad- 
vises gardening for young men as a substitute for 
cocktail parties. Many unemployed American 
sophisticates have made similar discoveries. . . 


From England comes the claim that Rosamond 
Lehmann rates the beauty prize among women 
writers. Artists are always painting her. That is 
a distinct challenge to the publishers’ press agents 
of America, and if we know the breed, they will 
not leave the gauntlet untouched. For the Atlantic 
City board-walk parade, which we confidently ex- 
pect in the spring, we nominate Doris Peel, Leane 
Zugsmith, and Selma Robinson. . 


Harold MacGrath, author of “The Perils of 
Pauline,’ “The Man on the Box,” “Drums of 
Jeopardy,” and countless other thrillers which he 
called “fairy tales for grown-ups,” has passed away 
in Syracuse at the age of sixty-one. Talking of his 
work, he said recently, “You put a rapier in the 
hands of an engaging swashbuckler who pinked 
a few rogues in the midriff, and shortly your 
publisher would bring the pushcart to your door 
with $100,000 in it.” MacGrath made light of his 
work and was a genial fellow who had many 
friends. He used to fish with Irvin Cobb, but 
could not hear his stories. He was stone-deaf. .. . 


The impressive sum mentioned above recalls 
Don Marquis’ lead in a magazine article a few 
weeks ago. The article was about investing your 
money, etc. He began: “When I returned from 
Hollywood with ten $100,000 bills pinned inside 
my shirt—” Marquis’ play, “The Dark Hours,” is 
being produced. Famed for his jests, it has long 
been his real ambition to see his drama of the 
Crucifixion enacted. .. . 


There was a “Gertrude Atherton Day,” held 
recently by the San Francisco branch of the Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women. Mrs. 
Atherton spoke about her “Adventures of a Novel- 
ist.” The tome is causing quite a stir in England, 
according to news that filters through from that 
island. Among the reviewers, Priestley doesn’t like 
it much. Says the lady is sort of inhuman... . 


The reward of a literary life is not money or 
fame, but the friendships it brings,” says Grace 
King of New Orleans in her “Memories of a 


Southern Woman of Letters.” We have no bone 
to pick with friendships, but have always noticed 
that money and fame are deprecated most by those 
who have already won them. Winston Churchill 


Literary Front 


once told us, long after his terrific success, that 
one should not accept money for his inspira- 
ee 


“Promenade Deck,” Ishbel Ross’s first novel, is 
to be immortalized in deathless celluloid. .. . 


Hamlin Garland writes in the 1914-1922 section 
of his “literary log,” just out, that when John 
Masefield entertained him at his home at Boar’s 
Hill, Oxford, he took his American visitor through 
the garden to his tiny workshop, his sanctum 
sanctorum, where he carved ship models for his 
friends. He once built a three-master for Hardy, 
he said. Garland was guest and lecturer at the 
University of Hawaii for two weeks in Novem- 
ber. . 


Dean Van Clute, whose novel, “Pour Wine for 
Us,” has just been published by Stokes, is de- 
scribed by H. L. Mencken as “one of the most 
courageous men ever heard of in this world.” Mr. 
Van Clute is totally blind, and is paralyzed to 
such an extent that he cannot move. He spent 
several years as a charity patient on Welfare 
Island, and now runs a small bookshop. In spite 
of his handicaps he became a writer with the col- 
laboration of his brother, Walton Van Clute. He 
began with articles in the American Mercury, and 
then Stokes signed him up for his autobiographical 
novel. ... 


The late Dr. Stanley Marshall Rinehart, husband 
of the novelist, is mourned by many friends, and by 
medical associates who recall his considerable con- 
tribution to human welfare. We remember him as 
a genial host and as a man who was not too busy 
to write a gracious letter... . 


Major Francis Yeats-Brown, whose two books, 
“The Lives of a Bengal Lancer,” and “Bloody 
Years,” were both chosen by the English Book 
Society, is now on a lecture tour in this coun- 
ae 


Best title of the year: “Carbon Copies,” a col- 
lection of negro stories by Octavus Roy Cohen 
which have been published in magazines... . 


Now we know why the Book of the Month Club 
preferred an Indian title for the book about the 
redskins which they chose for November. The 
title, “Wah’kon-tah,” had it been translated into 
English, would have read: “That which the children 
of the earth do not comprehend as they travel the 
roads of the earth and which becomes clear to them 
only when they have passed on to the great mys- 
teries.” Dr. Canby, of the Club, calls it a book about 
“the good earth” of America. The author, John 
Joseph Matthews, is an Osage Indian from Okla- 
homa, who holds a degree in natural science from 
Oxford University in England. Mr. Matthews is a 
descendant of a figure famous in pioneer history as 
“Old Bill Williams,” an eccentric scholar who 
went out as a missionary to the Indians. This is 
his first book. ... H. F. M. 
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Quotes from New Books 


“In a sense it may be said that the quintessence 
of biography is to be found in the ‘Essays’ of Mon- 
taigne. ... The ‘Essays,’ in their wide and way- 
ward wandering, deal with almost every phase of 
the comic and tragic diversity of human life, and 
into all these phases the author contrives to infuse 
his own spirit, his own character, his own ex- 
perience, not crudely or pretentiously, but in 
intimate contact with the experience of others, so 
as to bring out as perfectly as possible the large 
human identity, the unity of all lives with your 
life and my life. . . .”. BrograpHy anp tHe Human 
Heart. By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1932. 


“Every reader of Browning should visit Italy 
and every cultivated tourist in Italy should read 
Browning. To travel in Italy with a copy of 
Browning’s poems in the hand, to verify his refer- 
ences to the various pictures in the art galleries, 
is to have a new delight in outdoor and indoor 
Italy and to know the best of commentaries on 
the verse. No poet was ever more specific in his 
descriptions, either of natural scenery or of details 
in paintings.” Rosert Browninc. New Edition 
with Additional Chapters. By William Lyon 
Phelps. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1932. 


“Usually it appears to have been some external 
impulse that released the creative function [with 
Scott|—as it were a finger pulling haphazardly 
at an organ-stop, and his response—voz humana, 
bourdon, or other sound—swelled and flowed im- 
mediately. He wrote without hesitation and with- 
out correction—for to him creating was in reality 
remembering. 

“It is worthy of note that some sure instinct pre- 
vented him from making an historic personage 
the principal figure in any novel. It is Waverley, 
not Prince Charlie; it is Ivanhoe, not Richard 
Ceeur de Lion; it is Quentin Durward, not Louis 
XI; the Abbot, not Mary Stuart. History for its 
own sake, the historical novel and the picture it 
made of an epoch as a sufficient end subordinated 
all sentimental interest.” ... THe Lamp or As- 
BotsrorD. An Informal Presentation of Sir Walter 
Scott. By Una Pope-Hennessy. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1932. 


“Nevertheless, and in spite of these objections 
Neill is the most original and powerful dramatist 
america has ever produced. His originality causes 
much critical controversy concerning him, but there 
are times when the tremendous power of his imag- 
ination unites all critics in his praise. It is a pity 
that he has deserted the sea and is becoming more 
and more engrossed in the activity of his own 
thought-processes, for O’Neill’s contribution to 
society lies in his imagination, not in his thought.” 
A Snort History or tHe American Drama. Com- 
mentaries on Plays Prior to 1920. By Margaret G. 
Mayorga. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1932. 


“The theme—not always, but usually, is sec- 
ondary, the treatment all important. Conrad made 
‘Lord Jim’ into one of the world’s great novels, 
but only Conrad could have done it. Sherwood 
Anderson wrote a beautiful story on a_ boy’s 
simple question: how could a man love a noble 
horse and at the same time love vice? If anything 
of Anderson’s endures, that story certainly will; 
yet the beauty is nine-tenths in the treatment, only 
one-tenth in the theme. ‘Hamlet’ has not lived 
because its theme is violent; a hundred Elizabethan 
plays more soaked in blood have died. Chardin 
painted pots and pans and made art; David painted 
Napoleon and made a poster. ... A little author 
with a big subject will product a little book, and 
a master with only a trifle will produce something 
at least memorable. Rembrandt painted a few 
Amsterdam business men and achieved immortality ; 
a thousand painters have failed with Christ.” Tue 
Crart or Writinc. By Percy Marks. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1932. 


“*A book,’ said Lawrence, who had pondered 
deeply upon such matters, ‘lives as long as it is 
unfathomed.’ Or again, “The mind understands; 
and there’s an end of it.’ Therein also lies their 
vital difference from the books of such writers 
as Joyce or Proust, which are hard at first to 
read, but comparatively easy to understand once 
the initial difficulty is overcome. These have evolved 
a new technique, but they belong themselves to an 
outworn way of life. What they do—and it is much 
—is to interpret and express the old in a fresh 
language. Lawrence, on the contrary, except that 
the drum-tap and emphasis of his style are as 
original to himself as they are at first irritating 
to many readers, has elected to speak in a familiar 
language. But his story-shapes, his incidents, his 
objects and his characters are chosen primarily as 
symbols in his endeavour to proffer a new way of 
life. That they can indeed be a new way of life— 
though possibly by a recovery of values so remote 
in our past that they are fecund from long for- 
getting, and as far out of mind as they are near 
to our blind fingers—is the single admission he 
seeks from his readers, as it was the belief that 
governed his actions.” THe Savace Pitcrimace. 
A Narrative of D. H. Lawrence. By Catherine 
Carswell. London: Chatto and Windus, 1932. 


.. “New experiences crowded Swinburne’s 
life in 1862. First, and not least, he became in- 
timately acquainted with three great books of 
poetry: Baudelaire’s ‘Fleurs du Mal,’ FitzGerald’s 
‘Rubaiyat, Whitman’s ‘Leaves of Grass’; this, 
coupled with a close study of the works of Villon 
and William Blake, contributed in no small way 
to lift him from the lower plane of Pre-Raphaelite 
imitation into the high regions of lyrical excellence.” 
Swinspurne—A Literary Biocrapuy. By Georges 
Lafourcade. New York: William Morrow and 
Company, 1932. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“. . . Where are the first editions of “Two Years Goose’ recounts the further meandering of this 


before the Mast,’ of ‘Moby Dick,’ of ‘Huck Finn,’ 


of ‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ and of 
‘Green Mansions,’ all worth hundreds of dollars 
apiece, and which as books current during great- 
uncle’s time could have been purchased for a few 
dollars? Scarcely any of us, I suppose, has had 
a great-uncle perspicacious enough to buy books 
likely to increase in value. Because of our an- 
cestor’s shameful neglect, there is nothing for us 
to do if we want books but to begin our own 
collection by trying to choose the rarities of to- 
morrow from among the books easily obtainable 
to-day.” Amonc tHe New Booxs—Fimsr Epi- 
tions. By Harry Hansen. Harper’s Magazine for 
November. 


“There can remain no doubt that there is plenty 
of evidence to show that the young writers insist 
that the old American world and its values has de- 
cayed, is decaying, and that a new world and new 
values must be created. This conviction has re- 
quired, as William Harlan Hale in ‘Challenge to 
Defeat’ has put it ‘the entry of the self into the ob- 
jective world.’ It has required that the young 
writers have a highly developed social responsibil- 
ity. The work of this generation is, and increasingly 
will be so far as it is in the main stream of tendency, 
characterized by an emphasis upon the environment 
rather than upon the individual, as in the postwar 
period. ...” New Vorces—Txue Promise or Our 
Youncest Writers. By C. Hartley Grattan. The 
Forum for November. 


“Especially prepared also for the ‘Goethejahr’ 
is another biography, “The Life and Work of 
Goethe,’ by Professor J. G. Robertson, of the 
University of London. Six years ago the author 
produced a smaller work, dealing almost exclu- 
sively with the facts in Goethe’s life; this is not 
only an amplification of that, but additional and 
valuable chapters are included, as literary criticism 
of the poet’s chief works. There is a good Bibliog- 
raphy.” As I Lixe It. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Scribner’s Magazine for November. 


“It can fairly be said that Miss Anne Carroll 
Moore has done more for children’s books than 
any librarian living. For a quarter century she 
has had official charge of the children’s department 
of the New York Public Library, and during that 
time she has persistently called for better stories, 
better print, better illustrations. No stern author- 
ity, but a person of imagination, she made herself 
known directly to thousands of young readers when 
in 1924 she published her story of ‘Nicholas,’ the 
Dutch boy who went adventuring in New York 
on Christmas Eve. ... This season we are treated 
to a second helping. ‘Nicholas and the Golden 


gay youngster in France, Belgium, and England. 
...’ Tue Artantic Booxsuetr. The Atlantic 
Monthly for November. 


“Then my eye fell upon another pile of books 
off in one corner—those I had been accumulating 
for my little granddaughter Emmy, aged four, in 
my plan to provide her with as perfect a child’s 
library as possible—‘After They Came Out of 
the Ark’ told and pictured by E. Boyd Smith 
(Putnam), that she may chuckle over the text 
and the rollicking animals of this most exquisite 
artist and thus forever feel a friendship for ani- 
mals; Milo Winter’s “The AZsop for Children’ 
(Rand McNally), that she may enjoy the pictures 
even though the legends are now beyond her; 
‘An Argosy of Fables’ edited by Frederic Taber 
Cooper and illustrated by Paul Bransom (Stokes), 
that she may learn early how superb a book may 
be and make acquaintance with the impressive 
beauty of Paul Bransom’s color plates. . . .” Goon 
Cupren’s Booxs. By Emily Newell Blair. Good 
Housekeeping for November. 


“It seems peculiarly appropriate that in an issue 
of Theatre Arts which includes, in its advertising 
pages, a check list of most of the important 
theatre books published during the last few months, 
or soon to be published, should appear a review 
of this little volume (viz., ‘A Theatre Library, A 
Bibliography of One Hundred Books Relating to 
the Theatre,—by Rosamond Gilder), which is a 
concentrated essence of the established theatre- 
material of the past. Miss Gilder has approached 
her undertaking with courage, sanity and a fine 
sense of organization. .. .” Tueatre Arts Boox- 
sueLr. Theatre Arts Monthly for November. 


“With me it’s a case of love. You can love one 
woman and yet see the beauty in others. Without 
a doubt there is a contrast between life in the 
American small town and in the American city. 
I am in love with my own town and my country, 
because I have been here for a long time now and 
it does seem an especially beautiful country to me, 
but I realize the same thing might have happened 
to me in Kansas, in Georgia, or Connecticut... . 
I came to this country several years ago and be- 
came the local newspaper editor here... . 

“The big city has become for me too difficult. 
There is a casual half-knowing of people, a kind 
of constant intimacy that is not quite the intimacy 
you do get with others in a small town... . 

“Last week, suddenly, unexpectedly, I found a 
man who shares with me my passion for Turgeniev’s 
‘Sportsman’s Sketches.’ . . .” Wuy I Live WHERE 
I Live. By Sherwood Anderson. The Golden 
Book for November. 
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THE WRITER’S 
SPECIAL MARKET LISTS 


“SHORT-SHORT STORY” MARKETS 
Including taboo subjects, rate of payment, and 
other information of special value to writers 
of this popular form. Reprinted from THE 
Writer. Corrected to date. 15 cents. 


MARKETS FOR ADVENTURE FICTION 
Lists magazines of primary interest for men; 
includes adventure, aviation, mystery and de- 
tective, war, and Western themes. Length 
limit, rate of payment, etc. Reprinted from 
THe Writer. Corrected to date. 15 cents. 


MARKETS FOR GREETING-CARD 
VERSE 


A complete list, and an article on “Writing 
for the Greeting-Card Market,” printed in 
THe Writer for May, 1932. The magazine, 
25 cents. 

MARKETS FOR JUVENILE FICTION 

AND ARTICLES 

Including kind of material desired, length 
limit, rate of payment, etc. Included in THE 
WRITER for June, 1932. The magazine, 25 
cents. 


VERSE MARKETS 
Reprinted from THE Writer for July, 1932. 
The magazine, 25 cents. 


MARKETS FOR ARTICLES 
Includes fields for articles on a great variety 
of subjects; length; rate of payment; whether 
on acceptance or publication. Included in 
THE Writer for October, 1932. The maga- 
zine, 25 cents. Corrected to date. 15 cents. 





THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


I enclose Please send me the following 
lists checked: 


{ ] THE WRITER'S List of ‘“‘Short-Short Story” 
Markets. 15 cents. 

{ ] THE WRITER'S List of Markets for Adventure 
Fiction. 15 cents. 

{ ] GREETING CARD MARKETS in THE 
WRITER, May, 1932, 25 cents. 

[ ] JUVENILE MARKETS in THE WRITER, 
June, 1932. 25 cents. 

{ ] VERSE MARKETS in THE WRITER, July, 
1932. 25 cents. 


[ ] MARKETS FOR ARTICLES in THE WRITER, 
October, 1932. 25 cents. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
NEATLY AND ACCURATELY TYPED 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c. per 1000 
words with carbon copy. Poetry ic. per line. 


Helen E. Street 


123 North 10th Street 
OLEAN NEW YORK 








Manuscripts 
CORRECTLY AND NEATLY TYPED 


Samples and prices on application. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Authors’ Typist 


BARNSTABLE, MASS, 








OOK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 
Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 
Science, World War, Professions, History, Poli- 
tics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); Verse (book-size 
collections). Friendly reading free, and prompt 
report. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 
Drexel Bidg. Dept. W Philadelphia, Pa. 








; accurately and neatly 
Manuscripts typed, 35c per thou- 


sand words, with carbon copy. 


Nancy C. Gribbon 


Northgate 
Scarsdale . New York 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed. 50c per 1000 words, with 
carbon-copy. Write for further information and samples. 


Vila Eberhard 


1121 Madison Avenue 
Grand Rapids Michigan 








To-Seux Your Story ... . 


ILL the editor smile—or frown, when he sees it? 

Careful preparation is vital. My Typing Service 
will reflect much credit to you; it may mean acceptance. 
Manuscripts are expertly checked for grammatical exact- 
oe penne in duplicate on fine quality paper, at 70c 
each 1,000 words. 
High class, editorially GEORGE H. QUEBE 
correct presentation Box 214, Dept. C, Galveston, Tex. 
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Two Gifts in One! 


REGULAR es) (WITH THE 
PRICE aan fe | WRITER 
ALONE ae ao: F- 7 | for 6 months 
$2.50 = E | $3.00 


GIFT NUMBER ONE: “The Writing Art,” a beautiful volume (227 pages) of selections 
from nearly one hundred writers of the ages, giving their choicest expression of the motives, 
ideals, methods and manners of their craft. This unique book was compiled from the wealth of 
literature on the subject by the editors of THE WRITER, whose familiarity with the interests 
of modern writers assures its usefulness, while the high standard of their magazine ensures its 
literary quality. Every one interested in either writing or reading will rejoice to have this 
book in his library. The retail price is $2.50— 


But for three dollars (only fifty cents more) you 
are here offered not only this book, but also 


GIFT NUMBER TWO: A six-months’ subscription to THE WRITER, the oldest and lead- 
ing magazine for authors. New features include a course in fiction writing by John Galli- 
shaw; articles by Trentwell Mason White, in whose Massachusetts University Extension 
course several hundred persons are enrolled; interviews with famous authors; a list of prize 
contests; and up-to-date news of writers’ markets. Many persons are turning enforced lei- 


sure to the study of writing as a possible avocation. They could find no better practical guide 
than THE WRITER. 


Fill in the order form and return today! And save $1.00 











THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


I enclose $3.00 (check or money order) for THE WRITER for 6 months and a copy of “The Writ- 
ing Art.” (Add 50 cents extra for Canadian and Foreign Subscriptions. Include detailed instructions if 
magazine and book are to be sent as gifts to different addresses, with card bearing donor's name.) 














